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Mew 140-h.p. Red Ram 


V-8, most efficient auto 
engine design in America. 


Mew sleek, trim Beauty- 


Action Styling, with distinc- 
tive Jet Air-Flow hood. 


Mew Gyro-Torque Drive 


with flash-action “Scat” 
gear for safer passing. 







Lor “ois 
Actwe Amer’ 


You'll Want to Get Your Hands on This 


Fewer Packed beaily 


Here is a new kind of car, designed to meet the needs of 
active, on-the-go Americans more completely, more thor- 
oughly, than ever before! 














It’s powered for action, with a thrilling reserve of acceler- 
ation that lets you drive with greater confidence and safety. 
It’s styled for action, with lower, livelier, lovelier lines and 
spacious Travel-Lounge interiors. It’s engineered for action, 
with a new road-hugging ride, new steering ease, new Gyro- 
Torque Drive for nimble change of pace. 


























You'll want to see and drive America’s Thrilling Action 
Car... The new 53 Dodge. 


Specifications and Equipment subject to change without notice 




















On Display Now ! 
Visit Your Dodge Dealer and Thrill to a “Road-Test” Ride 








New colors and combi- 


nations...in lasting enamel 
that keeps its lustre. 


Mew road - hugging, 


curve-holding ride, with new 
“Stabilizer” suspension. 


Mew Travel-Lounge 


comfort with more hip-room, 
head-room and elbow-room. 


Announcing the 


New-A eu 53 dg 


Sensational New 





Mew “Pilot View” curved 


windshield and wide wrap- 
around rear window. 


Mew “Cargo Carrier” 


rear deck has up to 11 cubic 
feet more carrying capacity, 


Mew steering ease, with 


controls centered between 
the two front wheels. 





140 Horsepower RED RAM V-8 ENGINE! 


Packs more power punch per cubic inch displace- 


ment... 


delivers a full 140-h.p. on “regular” gaso- 


line. It is the only engine design to bring you the 
triple power advantages of hemispherical combus- 


tion chamber... 


short stroke design... 
lateral valves. More fuel energy goes into power, 
less is wasted on heat and friction. Most efficient 


high-lift 


engine design in any American car! 
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here’s why there’s more business 
for you in HOLIDAY ! 


More than any other mass-class magazine, 
Holiday reflects today’s pleasurable way of 
living—at home and away from home. 


Its fine articles on homes and highways, the 
arts and the art of living, appeal to the kind of 
people who demand the finest of furnishings and 
appliances, the best of automobiles and equip- 
ment. 


Holiday’s more than 860,000 families, for 
example, own more than 1,100,000 cars... and 
buy three timeg as many replacement tires as 
the average U.S. family. Over 70°, of these 





HOLI 





at «6A CURTIS PUBLICATION 


DAY 


Holiday families own their own homes. . . and 
over 13% own more than one house. 

But you not only reach a rich, responsive 
market in Holiday—you reach an audience in 
the mood to buy. For each copy of Holiday 
stimulates readers to enjoy a richer life, to see 
more, to do more. And Holiday’s families can 
well afford the mood: they earn three times the 


national average! 

x * oa 
*For full information, together with Holiday sales case his- 
tories in your industry, write Promotion Manager, Holiday, 
Independence Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 





means Pleasure and Pleasure means Business / 





The March of the News 


Hold everything. A paralyzing calm 
seemed to settle over Washington last 
week—and its effects were world-wide. 
No important decisions were being 
made ... Those made a few weeks ago 
were being held up—subject to change 
There was a wait-and-see atmos- 
phere in all the big departments . . . As 
it does before every election, official 
Washington had come to a full stop—to 
await the winner on November 4. 


““See me later.”’ It was a sad time for 
correspondents hunting news . . . Some- 
times the most routine inquiry brought 
only a smile and a shake of the head... 
One newspaperman, seeking informa- 
tion at the Pentagon. received the fol- 
lowing from a frank, though deliberately 
anonymous official: 

“A sort of lethargy has descended 
over this hive Call me up after the 
election and ask me some of those ques- 
tions. 

“By then the people who guessed 
right will be dashing around and talk- 
ing big Those who guéssed wrong 
will be slinking in and out—trving to 
figure the best place to hide for a while 

Right now, nobody knows nothin’ 
about nothin’—and if he did he’d be 
afraid to talk about it.” 


Lame-duck season. The same tendency 
to wait and see extended throughout the 
city . . . It even reached to the capitals 
of other lands Allied governments 
were uncertain about future aid from 
the U. S.—how much, what type and 
when . . . Diplomatic decisions had to be 
approached cautiously and_ tentatively, 
because today’s policy might end up in 
tomorrow's wastebasket. 

Partly, the calm was political pru- 
dence—nobody likes to be caught 
wrong ... But there was more to it than 
that .. . Whoever the winner on Novem- 
ber 4, Washington was in for consider- 
able change . . . The Truman Adminis- 


tration was coming to an end... The 
days of the lame ducks were at hand: 
Why start something now that would 
have to be done all over after next Janu- 
ary 20? 


Lo, the honorary Indian. From before 
the days of the Indian wars it has been 
traditional for the American tribes to 
bestow Indian honors and names on the 
President of the United States . . . Of 
these, Harry Truman has had a bounti- 
ful share in the last seven years. 

Last week it began to look as though 
Mr. Truman was in danger of losing his 
tribal honors even before losing his 
lease on the White House next January 

A resolution was being prepared for 
the 2 National Congress of American In- 
dians—which meets in Denver No- 
vember 12-—to strip the President of 
his Indian status . . . The reason: 

“Never before in American history,” 
said Dan Madrano, a Caddo Indian from 
Oklahoma and chairman of the organi- 
zation’s resolutions committee, “has the 
presidential office been so besmirched 
and degraded by one man.” 

At stake for Harry Truman was honor- 
ary membership in the Sioux nation 
—plus gifts and _ tributes received 
down through the years from the Semi- 
noles, Utes, Blackfeet and several oth- 
er tribes. 


Boo! Unlike the citizens of most of 
the countries of Europe, the citizens of 
Soviet Russia have heard practically 
nothing about the presidential campaign 
being waged in the United States... 
Last week they got the word—direct 
from Radio Moscow. 

The word: “Boo!” 

The way people in the Soviet Union 
get the story, the whole thing is a put-up 
job by American warmongers . . . Either 
Eisenhower or Stevenson is a cinch to 
win—and, as far as the Kremlin is con- 
cerned, one is just as bad as the other. 
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« Which of these KAISER “twins” 


can give you up to 3 miles “free” in every 10? 














It’s the one equipped with 
e B-W OVERDRIVE! 


Created for the motorcar industry by Borg-Warner, famous B-W 
Overdrive is the advance-type economy transmission. 


Remarkable is the word for it! 
Automatically, as your car gains 
speed, B-W Overdrive cuts engine 
revolutions. 30 on your speedom- 
eter means your engine actually is 
doing only 21. At 60—it does 42. 

B-W Overdrive lets your engine 
loaf its way to gas savings...to 
longer trouble-free life. To that, 
add extra driving pleasure—even 
in so fine a car as the Kaiser with 
its Advanced Safety Engineering. 
There’s new smoothness and quiet. 


In traffic, you find shifting all but 
eliminated. For your highway 
safety, B-W Overdrive assures full 
power to overtake and pass 
quickly. It acts automatically—yet 
you make the decisions. 

You'll get more from your new 
car now with B-W Overdrive— 
more for it later on. The extra 
economy, extra enjoyment of B-W 
Overdrive have pleased over 412 
million owners of 10 makes of 
motorcars. 





Check the benefits 
you get with 


8-W OVERDRiye 


MAKERS OF STANOARO TRANSMISSIONS, 8-W OWERORIVWE a 
AW 7HE WEW 8-W AUTOMATIC TRAWSIMMISSIOWS 


19 OF THE 20 MAKES OF CARS CONTAIN ONE OR MORE PARTS BY BORG-WARNER. These units form BORG-WARNER, Executive Offices, 
310 South Michigan Ave., Chicago: ATKINS SAW * BORG & BECK * BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL * BORG WARNER SERVICE PARTS 
— CALUMET STEEL * CLEVELAND COMMUTATOR * DETROIT GEAR * FRANKLIN STEEL * INGERSOLL PRODUCTS * INGERSOLL STEEL * LONG 
ee! MANUFACTURING * LONG MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. * MARBON * MARVEL-SCHEBLER PRODUCTS * MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT * MORSE 
lating te CHAIN * MORSE CHAIN, LTD. * NORGE * NORGE-HEAT * PESCO PRODUCTS * REFLECTAL CORP. * ROCKFORD CLUTCH * SPRING DIVISION 


ee WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS * WARNER GEAR * WARNER GEAR CO., LTD. * WOOSTER DIVISION. 
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The Lines in Our Palm 
are PIPELINES / 


SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION 
600 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


One way to forecast our future is to note 
that the lines in our palm are pipelines. 


What's so significant about this? It is that 
Sinclair's pipeline system is the longest com- 
pany owned system in the world—and pipe- 
lines are one of the most economical ways to 
transport petroleum products. 


And here’s another fact to remember. Sin- 
clair’s pipelines and transportation terminals 
are near to our primary markets—thus making 
for shorter haul distribution. Economical dis- 
tribution, in any business, shows up well on 
the profit and loss statement. 


Sinclair’s pipelines are a symbol of wide- 
awake, forward looking management—another 
reason why Sinclair is a progressive leader in 
the petroleum industry. 
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Newsgrann eas 


Polls, opinion sampling, all political signs suggest this: 

Eisenhower, quite probably, is to win. Ike's margin will be moderate. 

The Senate will stay under Democratic control; the House be Republican. 

Eisenhower, as President, will deal with a strong-minded Congress. 

The signs point that way. They may be wrong as they were in'1948, but 
there seems less chance of that. Attitudes, this time, appear more fixed. 





Stevenson, lagging, still has a chance. Adlai, to win, must hold South and 
Border States, take New York and Illinois, avoid serious loss in West. 

He might do it, but it's a big order as things are stacked up. 

Stevenson's hope is in a last-minute shift. 





Here's one way to size it up in terms of electoral votes: 

Eisenhower counts on 9 votes from South and Border--the 9 from Maryland. 
He adds 116 from the East, all but Massachusetts and Rhode Island. He adds 140, 
all the Midwest. He counts in 48, including California, from the West. 

Eisenhower 313; Stevenson 218. 

Stevenson then counters: New York's 45 go to him. That makes it: Stevenson 
263; Eisenhower 268. Stevenson still is short of 266 needed. The 27 of 
Illinois would push it over for Adlai. Minnesota's 11 would, too. 

Eisenhower, however, hopes for 10 from Florida; 13 from Missouri. 

Ike, to win, must have California's 32 plus Illinois or New York. Adlai 
can win without California, but must win New York and Illinois. 

Stevenson might do it, but the signs are the other way. 











Farmers, veering Democratic in 1948, are veering Republican in 1952. 
Young people, new voters, aged 21 to 25, strongly Democratic in 1948, 

apparently are veering Republican in 1952. There are millions of them. 
The election, probably, will be decided by these big groups. 





Young men find war, draft, uncertainty to be irritants. 

Farmers find price breaks, labor shortages, cost rises irritating. 

The appeal that “you never had it so good" is not working with these two 
important groups. A youth, unable to see anything but war ahead, is not too 
happy with his lot. A farmer, seeing his boys drafted, his income headed down, 
finds little to be particularly cheerful about. 

If Eisenhower wins, these two voter groups will explain iia 





Now look at the Senate races in doubt.....0n the Republican side: 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


Lodge, of Massachusetts, is in trouble. Kem, of Missouri, is very much in 
trouble. Ecton, of Montana, is far from safe. So is Cain, of Washington. 

Jenner, of Indiana; Malone, of Nevada, are in some danger. 

It's now 49 Democrats, 47 Republicans in the Senate. 

Morse, of Oregon, shifting, promises Democrats another vote. 

To control, Republicans must pick up 3 seats, net. For every seat lost 
November 4, it will take an added win from Democrats to get a majority. 


Turn now to the Democratic outlook in Senate races: 

Moody, of Michigan, is badly off. Benton, of Connecticut, will be lucky to 
win. O'Mahoney, of Wyoming, is having trouble. Mahoney, Maryland, is no more 
than a 50-50 prospect. That adds up to four who might lose. 

If Democrats lose all of these seats and Republicans lose no seats, it 
would mean a Republican Senate. If Republicans lose 2 out of 6 seats in some 
danger, then they'll lack a clear-cut majority. If they lose 3, they're out. 

Odds are quite strongly on a Democratic Senate. 





What the country can count on, whoever is President, is this: 

Conservative attitudes will dominate in Congress. “Fair Deal" plans will 
get short shrift. Health insurance, supported by pay-roll tax, will be blocked, 
New TVA's for big-river basins will not be approved. 

Foreign aid will face very close scrutiny. Armed forces will be under 
pressure to reduce spending. Important cuts, however, are improbable. 

Controls, price, wage, salary, rent, almost surely will be scrapped. 
Control over use of materials may be scrapped by midyear. 

' Tax cutting, not tax raising, will become an objective. 
The next Senate, Democratic or Republican, will be conservative. 




















Months just ahead, after election, will be months of drift. 

Change is coming, whether it is to be Adlai or to be Ike. 

Top jobholders will change. Policies will change. Attitudes of men in 
office will change. Routines all will change. 

Washington, after November 4, will not be the same. 

Truman is through. He holds office to January 20, but a President-elect 
will get all the attention. Wheels in Washington will turn slowly until the new 
President takes office. Decisions will be put off. 

When change comes in America, the whole world is affected. 











War will go on in Korea. Draft will grow. Casualties will go on. South 
Koreans will not suddenly take over the front lines. 

Ike, however, if elected, will have to hurry to make good on a promise that 
fighting will be shifted from U.S. troops to Korean troops. 


Business will hold high after election, as it has before election. 

Consensus of Government appraisers, looking ahead, is this: 

Good business is in sight for at least 12 months. Retail business will 
improve. Construction may decline somewhat but remain quite high. Spending by 
Government will rise gradually from here and then hold high. 

Prices, generally, will be firm. Farm prices, however, are in a trend 
down. Farmers, with costs rising, face a continued squeeze. 
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Where do the raw materials and 
equipment for brewing come from? 
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The Brewing Industry uses products 


from all 48 states. 


Barley from Wisconsin and the Dakotas, 
corn from Iowa, hops from Oregon, Wash- 
ington, and California, rice from Louisiana 
and Texas, wood products from Maine and 
Georgia, trucks from Michigan—these are 
just a few of the hundreds of products the 
Brewing Industry needs each year. 


The nation’s almost 400 brewers rely 
on railroad and automotive transportation, 
large amounts of machinery, cartons, bot- 


United States Brewers 


tles, and refrigeration equipment — mate- 
rials and services from every state. 

Ever since 1623—when the first brewery 
was built on Manhattan Island—beer and 
brewing has played a hard working role 
in America’s economy. 

More about America’s beverage of moderation 
is presented in the book, “Beer and Brewing in 
America.” For a free copy write to the United 


States Brewers Foundation, 21 East 40th Street, 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Foundation...chartered 1862 


One of America’s oldest continuous non-profit trade associations 
representing over 85% of the country’s malt-beverage production. 
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Whispers 


Why MacArthur Is Silent . . . Democratic Shake-Up 
Coming in South? . . . Potent Role in Senate for Morse 


Gen. Douglas MacArthur is sensitive 
to the fact that Gen. Dwight Eisen- 
hower has not said a kind word about 
him or his ideas on Asia since the day 
he was fired by President Truman 
for his outspoken views on how to 
win the war in Korea. 


=~S oF 


Eisenhower backers tried hard to get 
MacArthur to speak for the Republi- 
can nominee, but did not succeed. 
MacArthur wanted to emphasize 
blunders in policy related to the war 
in Korea, but Eisenhower did not 
want that. MacArthur feels that the 
Truman attack upon Eisenhower 
could have been silenced by a Repub- 
lican attack. 


x * * 


The Eisenhower suggestion that South 
Koreans can be trained to take over 
the front-line fighting in Korea is 
turning out to be the most potent 
political dynamite of the campaign. 
Eisenhower, if elected, will be under 
obligation to push ahead with this 
plan, with people to be disillusioned 
if he delays. 


x ke 


Communist attacks on White Horse 
Ridge in Korea have a very specific 
purpose. The idea is that the Commu- 
nists from this ridge can put under 
direct fire a railroad that supplies 
Allied front-line troops in the area. 
This position will thus be important 
if the Communists undertake a major 
offensive later on. 


rok oe 


A Chinese prisoner of war in Korea 
has disclosed that this time the Com- 
munists are well supplied with both 
food and winter gear. 


x * 


Richard Nixon, vice-presidential can- 
didate on the Republican ticket, will 
not play a prominent part in an 
Eisenhower Administration. There 
still is no love lost between General 
Eisenhower and Senator Nixon. 


John Foster Dulles is not high on the 
list of those to be considered for Sec- 
retary of State in event of an Eisen- 
hower victory. The General has in 
mind a number of younger men for 
his Cabinet—with emphasis on those 
who have not been connected with 
policies of recent years. 


x kek 


Senator J. W. Fulbright, of Arkansas, 
probably will be Secretary of State if 
Adlai Stevenson becomes President. 
Senator Fulbright is third ranking 
Democrat on the Foreign Relations 
Committee of the Senate and is sym- 
pathetic to the present foreign policy. 


x «ee 


A drastic reorganization of the Dem- 
ocratic Party in several Southern 
States is highly probable after the 
election. Whether the party wins or 
loses, there will be an accounting be- 
tween forces who stayed loyal to the 
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Democratic candidate and those who 
sided with Eisenhower. 


x *k * 


Wayne Morse, Oregon Senator, by 
resigning from the Republican Party, 
may find himself in a position to as- 
sure continued Democratic control of 
the Senate if the division between 
parties is close next year, as it gives 
signs of being. Republican hope of 
controlling the Senate is much re. 
duced by loss of the Morse vote. 


ee = 


Gen. George C. Marshall, wartime 
Army Staff Chief and the man who 
made General Eisenhower by picking 
him for top job in Europe, has caused 
a good deal of eyebrow raising by his 
pointed comment that he did not in- 
tend to vote this year, just as he had 
not voted in past elections. 


x *k 


European politicians who felt quite 
relaxed at the start of the U.S. polit: 
ical campaign, on the theory that 
either presidential candidate would 
be generous to Europe, are beginning 
to worry. They are now hearing both 
candidates go on record in opposition 
to any more big giveaway programs 
from the U.S. Treasury. 


x * * 


Adlai Stevenson and his campaign 
staff were upset by the Wage Board 
order that denied to coal miners the 
full wage increase they had negotiated 
with employers. A coal strike at elec- 
tion time is no help to the Democrats 


x * * 


Frank Pace, Secretary of the Arm), 
directed that an Army order delayinf 
rotation of men from Korea be te 
scinded. This order meant that, jus 
at election time, men who were et 
titled to come home under prese 
rules would have to stay longer 4 
cause of failure to train and transp0 
enough replacements from the U.S. 
After the election, the order slowing 
rotation is expected to be reissued 
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REMOTAIRE 


Year ‘round air conditioner 


Anoth er examp yo of 
American-Standard 
y dersh ip 








New remote-type unit with individual room 
temperature control provides winter heating, summer cooling 


4 hes Remotaire provides effi- 
cient, economical, all-weather 
air conditioning for hotels, motels, 
apartments, schools, office and in- 
dustrial buildings, and other types 
of multi-room installations, includ- 
ing residences. 

The Remotaire uses chilled water 
from a central water chiller for 
cooling and warm water from a 
central heating plant for heating. 
Ventilation air may be supplied 


either through a wall aperture or 
several other methods if desired. 
The Remotaire is ideal for mod- 
ernization as well as new construc- 
tion. It is a unit that can be readily 


installed in the average existing 
building since piping connections 
are the principal installation re- 
quirement. For descriptive litera- 
ture, write for Form 298. 


American-Stardard 


American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corporation, Dept. US-102, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


PAA“ 


AMERICAN-STANDARD « AMERICAN BLOWER «+ 


_LA PR AAA ALAA“ 


CHURCH SEATS ¢ DETROIT LUBRICATOR + KEWANEE BOILERS * ROSS HEATER »* TONAWANDA IRON 





Here’s defense on 


In a gleaming row, Boeing B-47 Strato- 
jets, the world’s fastest known bomb- 
ers, are shown above outside the 
Boeing Wichita plant. 

The B-47 medium jet bomber is a 
revolutionary airplane, the first of its 
size to enter the over-600-mile-an-hour 
Class. Its trail-blazing design required 
trail-blazing production methods. Tol- 
etances of one- and two-thousandths 
of an inch had to be met, where in 
earlier, simpler aircraft, tolerances of 


1/16 to 1/32 of an inch were per- 


For the Air Force, Boeing is building the 


the line 


missible. Where 10 miles of wiring 
were needed for the B-29, for instance, 
the Stratojet requires 27 miles, not 
counting that used in equipment and 
QO\ ernment-supplied items. 

Yet month after month the B-47’s 
are rolling off the Boeing production 
lines at the rate called for by Air Force 
schedules. 

Costs of maferials and labor have 
both increased since B-47 production 
started. But Boeing’s manufacturing 
efhciency has cut down the man-hours 


B-47 Stratojet, B-50 Superfortress, C-97 Stratofreighter, KC-97 Tanker and the B-52 Stratofortress; 
and for the world’s leading airlines, Boeing has built fleets of twin-deck Stratocruisers. 


needed to turn out this six-jet aircraft 
even beyond the reduction normally 
expected. The savings thus effected 
have offset rising costs and held today’s 
price of the Stratojet down approxi- 
mately to original estimates. 

Boeing has produced more mullti- 
engine jet aircraft than any other 
manufacturer. This unequaled back- 
log of experience in the application of 
jet power to large aircraft will be an 
invaluable asset in America’s bid for 
jet transport leadership. 
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WHO WILL BE ELECTED— 
MEANING OF THE POLLS 


Here is what the major polls 
show in the final stage of the 


speteaniial campaign. 


Polls of every type and de- 
scription are drawn together to 
come up with this composite pic- 
ture of the mood of U. S. voters. 

It includes straw ballots taken 
by barbers among their custom- 
ers. It includes the political mean- 
ing read into a farmer's choice 
of feedsacks. It takes in regional 


and the established, nation-wide 
polls made by Gallup, Roper and 
others. 

in all, 13 different methods 
of pre-election testing are drawn 
into this consensus. No two 
methods of sampling are identi- 
cal. Yet they point to the same 
winner, almost without excep- 
tion. The article on these pages 
shows in detail what the polls 
of American voters mean in 


vote samples, newspaper polls 


Polls of public opinion, if they are 
reasonably accurate as a measure of 
voter intentions, indicate this much as 
voting time nears: 

Dwight Eisenhower will win on No- 
vember 4 if he can hold what he now 
has and pick up 1 vote for every 3 that 
Stevenson gets from among those who 
are not telling how they will vote. 

Eisenhower, however, does not yet 
have the election in the bag. He reached 
a peak of strength on September 30. 
Since then, there has been a slow drift 
downward in the proportion of those 
who will say that they definitely are go- 

ing to vote for Ike. 

B Adlai Stevenson is trailing badly in 
the proportion of voters who will say 
definitely that they intend to vote for 
him. 

Stevenson, to win, must get more than 
8 votes for every vote that Eisenhower 
gets from among voters who refuse to tell 
how they intend to vote. 

Almost all the polls point to Eisen- 
hower as the winner. 

Other telltale points, turning up in 
opinion polls, indicate the same result— 
a victory for Eisenhower. 
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1952. 


Eisenhower, consistently, has run sev- 
eral percentage points ahead of Thomas 
E. Dewey’s 1948 showing in the pro- 
portion of voters who indicated a deci- 
sion. The Eisenhower strength today, as 
indicated by the Gallup poll, is 5 points 
ahead of the Dewey strength at this 
time four years ago. 

Stevenson, on the other hand, is run- 
ning several points behind the Truman- 
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Wallace percentage of indicated vote 
four years ago. 

Thus, if the polls are right, Eisenhower 
is running more strongly than Dewey 
ran and Stevenson is running less strong- 
ly than Truman ran in 1948. Barring 
big last-minute shifts in sentiment, this 
part of the story that the polls tell sug- 
gests that Eisenhower will win. 

There is still another straw blowing 
in the political winds. 

Among Truman voters of 1948, on 
the basis of samples taken in Wisconsin 
and Utah, only 58 per cent will say for 
sure that they intend to vote for Steven- 
son. 

Among Dewey voters of 1948, in 
the same samples, 95 per cent in One State 
and 96 per cent in another said they 
were going to vote for Eisenhower. 

Again, if polls have a meaning, this 
straw indicates that Eisenhower has the 
Dewey strength solidly in place to build 
upon. But Stevenson has the job of win- 
ning the Truman strength al! over again. 

One more straw shows up in polls of 
farmers in Iowa and Wisconsin. 

In lowa, the breakdown of all farmer 
sentiment showed Eisenhower 53 per 
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cent, Stevenson 25 per cent, undecided 
22 per cent. But among those who said 
they were sure to vote, Eisenhower got 
66 per cent and Stevenson 24 per cent, 
with 10 per cent undecided. 

In Wisconsin, all farmers recorded 
themselves as 52 per cent for Eisen- 
hower, 26 per cent for Stevenson and 
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22 per cent undecided. But, on a break- 
down of those who said they were sure 
to vote, 67 per cent were for Eisen- 
hower, 28 per cent for Stevenson, 5 per 
cent undecided. 

If the divisions of this poll mean 
anything, more Eisenhower men are 
planning to show up at the polls in this 
area than is true of Stevenson support- 
ers. This could have significance. 

All along the line, the polls indicate 
that Eisenhower is running about 3 per- 
centage points ahead of the Republican 
Party. 

If there is any significance to this, it 
indicates that Eisenhower has a slightly 
better chance of capturing the Presi- 
dency than the Republicans have of 
winning control of Congress. 

This means that, if the election is as 
close as the polls seem to indicate, Ei- 
senhower might go into the White 
House, but have the Democrats in 
control of either one or both houses 
of Congress. Eisenhower would be in 
the same situation as was President Tru- 
man in the period from 1946 to 1948, 
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when the Republicans held control of 
Congress. 

The “undecided.” Almost all of the 
polls turn up a large number of persons 
who are not willing to say how they will 
vote. These are designated as “un- 
decided” voters. More accurately, they 
are “noncommittal” voters. They are 
keeping their decisions to themselves. 

It was this big group of “undecided,” 
or “noncommittal,” voters in 1948 who 
decided the election and tripped the 
opinion pollsters. Four years ago, it was 
calculated that the “undecided” would 
divide their votes on a 50-50 basis. 
Actually, most of them voted for Truman. 
In 1952, those who take opinion polls 
are assuming that “undecided” voters 
will vote 3 Democratic for each 1 Re- 
publican. 

Eisenhower is the indicated winner 
even if he finally realizes only 1 vote 
out of every 4 in the “undecided” column 
of the polls. If he gets more than 1 “un- 
decided” vote for each 3 going to Steven- 
son, then his chance of winning will be 
that much stronger. 

Stevenson, to win, must take more 
than 3 out of every 4 votes now listed as 
“undecided.” That would be something 
that comes close to duplicating the 
achievement of Harry Truman in 1948. 
If it is to be a Stevenson victory, then 
there is a great silent vote that is not 
now in evidence. In 1948, there turned 
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out to be such a silent vote. This year, 
so far as those who take polls can dis 
cover, there are no signs that the ston 
of 1948 is about to be repeated. 
Louis Bean, a political analyst with 
long experience in charting political 
trends, comes to the conclusion that any 
swing such as occurred in the closing 
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Gallup Per Cent 
Eisenhower . . . . 55 
Stevenson . . . . 40 
Undecided . a. &% 5 

Crossley Per Cent 
Eisenhower . . . SOR 
Stevenson . 40.2 
Undecided 9.6 








days of the 1948 campaign, and took Mi 
Truman back into the White House, wil 
have to spring from different causes. Mr 
Bean has this to say about that 14 
change. which altered the course of th 
election: 

“The 1948 shift was more noticeable 
among women than among men, mot 
in the younger age groups than int 
older, more in the lower income group 
than in the upper, more in the North 
east than in other regions, more in the 
rural areas than in metropolitan cente 
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The greatest shift, however, took place 
among union members, 5 points among 
AFL workers and 17 points among CIO 
and other union members. Evidence of 
the sharp shift among labor groups, not 
generally recalled, reflects the fact that 
labor leaders in 1948 were slow to throw 
their weight to Truman. 





TEXAS 
Gallup 


Per Cent 
Eisenhower 46 
Stevenson era 
Undecided . . . . 4 

The Texas Poll 
Eisenhower 48 
Stevenson geloe, quite 
Undecided . . . . 9 


Per Cent 








“In 1952, labor-leader support from 
the first has been largely on the Demo- 
cratic side. The extent of any final farm- 
belt support for Stevenson is not clear- 
ly evidenced. Consequently, any switch 
to Stevenson before November 4, if it 
develops, is not likely to be from the 
same groups as the 1948 switch to Tru- 
man. It would come from those groups 
that early this year favored Eisenhower 
and have since been disappointed. That 
would include some young voters, some 
white-collar people, some professionals 
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and some ‘liberals.’ How much of a shift 
this would amount to is anybody’s guess.” 

Mr. Bean thinks the present polls 
place the candidates on balance, giv- 
ing each a 50-50 chance of winning. The 
shifts between the final 1948 polls and 
the vote count indicate that all of the 
undecided voters of that year, as well 
as some Dewey and Wallace strength, 
moved into the Truman column. Mr. 
Bean finds some signs that a_ similar 
turn of popular opinion now is occur- 
ring. 

On these pages, you are given the 
latest polls covering national trends, 
local trends and the charts of opinion 
among voting groups. The Gallup poll 
reports regularly on a national basis. It 
keeps a continuing check of opinion shifts 
in the various States. Crossley poll is 
less regular, but is conducted on some- 
what the same basis. 

The poll figures are given in tables 
without any adjustment to distribute the 
“undecided” vote. You get a somewhat 
different picture when the “undecided” 
vote is distributed on a basis of 3 votes 
to Stevenson for 1 to Eisenhower. This is 
done for you in the analysis of the polls 
that follows. 

In all polls, it should be kept in mind 
that the figures are several weeks in the 
process of development. They simply re- 
flect the approximate sentiment of a 
State or a locality at the time the figures 


were gathered, and it requires a week or 
more for the figures to be collected and 
tabulated. 

Eisenhower vs. Stevenson, how 
they stack up as reflected by Gallup polls, 
is shown for you on a national basis in 
the large charts on pages 12 and 13. 
The first chart shows how the two candi- 
dates are running with the undecided 
votes taken out. The second chart shows 
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how the picture looks when Eisenhower 
is given 1 of the “undecided” to every 3 
that Stevenson is given. 

Eisenhower, on either basis, is ahead. 
But Ike reached his peak in late Septem- 
ber and has been slipping since, although 
recent polls indicate that he now is 
steadying and holding his strength. 
Stevenson's figures are comparatively 
low, but he comes up sharply when the 
undecided figures are added. It still 
would take a swing of substantial pro- 
portions in the closing days of the cam- 
paign to elect him. 

On a national basis, Gallup shows 
that Eisenhower’s “decided” vote is slip- 
ping. It started at 47, rose to 53, dropped 
to 50, and now is down to 48 per cent. 
The Stevenson vote started at 41, 
dropped to 39, then to 38, and moved 
back up to 39. The undecided vote re- 
mains high. 

The Princeton poll on a national basis 
shows somewhat the same fluctuations. 
On this, Ike started at 51 per cent in 
mid-August, rose to 52.5 by the end of 
the month but had sagged back to 51 
per cent by October 19. In the same 
poll, Stevenson started at 47 per cent, 
sagged by October 1 to 45, and had 
climbed to 46 by October 19. Here the 
undecided vote was 3 per cent. 

The barber poll, conducted through 
informal ballots dropped into boxes in 
thousands of barber shops, now shows 
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Eisenhower with 111,834 votes, Steven- 
son with 116,621. About a fourth of 
these are in beauty shops and reflect 
women’s votes. Harry Rich, who runs 
the poll, says it missed by only 1 per 
cent in 1948. 

The feedsack poll, conducted among 
farmers by a feed store in Kansas City, 
shows Eisenhower running at 53.3 per 
cent and Stevenson 46.7 among the 
farmers of 11 Middle Western States. 
It simply shows whether farmers are 
buying bags of feed with donkey or 
elephant pictures on them. Its figures 
are running close to the same percent- 
ages reflected by professional pollsters 
in the same States. 

In all of the polls of national senti- 
ment, the two candidates now are run- 
ning so close—after an apportionment of 
the undecided votes on a 3-to-1 basis— 
that State trends in important States are 
the significant points to watch. This is 
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Gallup Per Cent 
Eisenhower . . . . 47 
Stevenson . . . . 44 
Undecided . ... 9 











what a study of the various polls in im- 
portant States shows: 

New York, with 45 electoral votes, 
produces a mixture, but all of the polls 
indicate the race is close. With the un- 
decided votes allocated on a basis of 3 
votes to Stevenson to 1 vote to Eisen- 
hower, here are the results: 

Gallup—50 per cent for Eisenhower, 
48 per cent for Stevenson, 2 per cent to 
Vincent Hallinan, the Progressive candi- 
date. Crossley—49.9 per cent for Eisen- 
hower and 49.7 for Stevenson, the re- 
mainder to other candidates. New York 
Daily News—53.6 for Eisenhower, 45.5 
to Stevenson. 

IMinois, with 27 electoral votes at 
stake, shows: Gallup—50.6 for Eisen- 
hower, 49.4 for Stevenson. This was a 
September poll. A month later, Crossley 
reported a reversal in sentiment there, 
with 46.8 for Eisenhower and 52.8 for 
Stevenson. 

Michigan, with 20 votes to bestow, re- 
ported: Gallup, 54 per cent for Eisen- 
hower, 46 per cent for Stevenson. 
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Wallace’s Farmer 
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California, whose 32 electoral votes 
could be the key to the election, shows: 
Field Research Co.—52.2 for Eisenhower, 
47.3 for Stevenson. Gallup—54 _ per 
cent for Eisenhower, 46 per cent for 
Stevenson. 

Ohio, an important big-city State in 
the Middle West, with 25 electoral votes, 
showed: Gallup, 56.2 for Eisenhower, 
43.8 for Stevenson. 

Minnesota, with 11 electoral votes 
that have gone to the Democrats reg- 
ularly all through the New Deal period, 
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now is turning up Republican majorities 
for the first time since the advent of the 
Minneapolis Tribune poll, back in 1944. 
Early-October polls there showed 56 per 
cent for Eisenhower, 44 per cent for 
Stevenson. There are signs of some slight 
shifts toward Stevenson since this was 
taken. 

Wisconsin, neighbor to Minnesota, 
with 12 electoral votes, finds its farmers 
showing about the same sentiments. The 
Wisconsin Agriculturist and Farmer poll 
records 57.5 per cent of that State’s 
farmers for Eisenhower, 42.5 per cent 
of them for Stevenson. 

Missouri, however, with 13 electoral 
votes at stake, gives Stevenson a narrow 
edge. The Gallup poll here shows: 49.2 
per cent for Eisenhower, 50.8 per cent 
for Stevenson. 


lowa, with 10 electoral votes, falls 
into the same category with Minnesot, 
and Wisconsin. Wallace’s Farmer and 
Iowa Homestead poll of farmers showed 
58.5 for Eisenhower, 41.5 for Stevenson, 
A Des Moines Register poll of all sorts 
of people in the State showed about the 
same proportion, 58.2 for Eisenhower 
41.8 for Stevenson. 

Colorado, with 6 electoral Votes, 
showed about the same proportions a 


Iowa. A Denver Post poll recorded 575 | 


per cent for Eisenhower, 42.5 per cent 
for Stevenson. 

But Utah, in the same mountain 
area, showed in a Salt Lake Tribune 
poll 50.7 per cent for Eisenhower and 
49.3 for Stevenson. It has 4 elector 
votes. 

Texas, whose 24 electoral votes are q 
prize fighting point in the South, is ip 
dicated by the polls to be turning back 
to its traditional pattern of Democratic 
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support. The Texas poll in early October 
showed 50.2 per cent for Eisenhower, 
49.8 per cent for Stevenson. Gallup, a 
week later, showed 47 per cent for 
Eisenhower, 53 per cent for Stevenson. 

Florida, however, now threatening to 
give its 10 electoral votes to the Re 
publican candidate for the second time 
since the 1870s shows Eisenhower far 
ahead of Stevenson. Gallup, at the be 
ginning of October, recorded 58 per 
cent for Eisenhower, 42 per cent for 
Stevenson. The Florida Political Survey 
and Poll three weeks later found 565 
for Eisenhower 43.5 for Stevenson. 


The net result of the polls is to ing 


dicate, simply, that in some of the key 
States the race is narrowing and the 
election may be very close. But, on the 
basis of the polls, as they stand nov, 
Eisenhower is out in front and has a 
excellent chance of being the next Pres 
dent. 
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National Poll in Barber Shops 
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ADLAI’S HOPE: SOUTH PLUS CITIES 


Democrats Center Final Drive in 8 Key Areas 


Here is a closing campaign look at the key 

| spots that will decide the election. : 
The real contest is for the South and the big 
ities of the North. Their whopping Demo- 
- qratic majorities have meant defeat for Repub- 
- fican tickets in the past. The situation is altered 
this time. Old rules are to get a real test in the 


_ 1952 election. 


Ro tty 


A simple political formula—used suc- 
Scessfully by the Democrats four times 

in a row—is being tried again in 1952. 

Franklin D, Roosevelt devised the for- 

mula, Its beneficiary this time is Adlai 

Stevenson. 

The formula is getting its toughest test 
now. There are some signs that Dwight 
D, Eisenhower is cracking it. All across 
the country, his personal popularity is 
outrunning that of the Republican Party. 
The World War II hero stands higher 
than the little-known Governor. 

The victory combination, as used by 
the Democrats is this: Take for granted 
the South and Border States. Gear the 
vote appeal to organized labor, Negroes 
and nationality groups in big-city areas 
of the North. The electoral votes of the 
South, plus whatever can be picked up 
by a left-wing appeal in the North, 
spells success. 

In terms of electoral votes, it works 
like this: 

In the 16 South and Border States are 
m= 176 of the 266 electoral votes needed to 
win. These States are traditionally Demo- 
cratic. But shifts this time might cut the 
Democratic total here to 13 States with 
145 electoral votes. 

In the North are eight big-city States 
with 209 electoral votes. These States 
are New York, Pennsylvania, California, 
Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin and 
Massachusetts. An appeal aimed at 
organized groups in the big cities usually 
can turn up as many additional electoral 
votes as the Democrats need after col- 
lecting their total from the South and 
Border States. 

Then, there are nine smaller States in 
the North and West, with 46 electoral 
votes, that have a history of having voted 

ocratic in five or more presidential 

tions, without deviation. These 
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Democratic plan: Hold the South and Border 
States, turn out a huge party vote in the cities. 

Republican plan: Split the South by taking 
key States, roll up a big vote in the city and 
rural areas to blunt the Democrat edge. 

Two members of the Board of Editors of 
U.S. News & World Report have made a final 


check of these areas. Here is what they found. 


smaller States can make up any setbacks 
in the eight big-city States. 

To counter the Democratic formula, 
Eisenhower and the Republicans are 
counting on two moves. One is an effort 
to split the South and Border areas bad- 
ly enough to destroy that basic element 
in the Democratic combination. The sec- 
ond is to fight hard for the vote in the 
big-city States. 

Without the South, it takes a broad 
sweep of the Northern States to produce 
a Republican victory. 

It is in the working out of the Demo- 
cratic formula that the election outcome 
depends. To get a size-up of that formula, 
as it is working out, U.S. News & World 
Report has had two of its editors mak- 
ing an on-the-ground study in key States 
of the South and elsewhere. In what fol- 
lows is a report of what they found in 
the closing days of the campaign. 

The South, a vital ingredient in the 
formula, shows signs of falling apart 














~Alexander in the Philadelphia Evening Dalictta 
‘HANGING IN THE BALANCE’ 
Will the old formulas apply? 


this year, but not enough to withhold 
from Stevenson as many as the 39 elec- 
toral votes held back from Truman in 
1948. This year, Eisenhower has a fair 
chance of taking 22 votes from Steven- 
son in the South. This would be a net 
gain for him. Thomas E. Dewey did not 
profit personally from the loss by Truman 
of four States to the States’ Righters in 
1948. Top danger spots for Stevenson 
in the South are in four States. 

Virginia could give Eisenhower 12 
electoral votes. Truman got a plurality 
of the popular vote there in 1948, win- 
ning the State because the rest of the vote 
was divided. Senator Harry F. Byrd, head 
of a powerful State organization, is with- 
holding his support from Stevenson. 
This is helping Eisenhower. 

Florida could go either way. Potent 
Democrats are backing Eisenhower. 
Here, too, Truman got the electoral vote 
in 1948 because the rest of the vote was 
divided. This time it is not. Ike has an 
edge. There are 10 votes. 

Louisiana, in spite of the tumult over 
tideland oil, probably is safe for Steven- 
son at this time. There is an intraparty 
battle in the State, but Stevenson is 
backed by the powerful faction headed 
by Senator Russell Long. Here are 10 
electoral votes. 

Texas, with 24 votes, is being torn 
by a tough factional fight. Odds now 
favor Stevenson in spite of the oil money, 
businessmen and State political machine 
backing Eisenhower. Tradition and a 
normal 2-to-1 Democratic margin of votes 
are on the side of Stevenson. 

Net gain for Stevenson out of the 
South looks like 106 electoral votes from 
the 11 States of the old Confederacy, 
with 22 going to Eisenhower. 

Border States are a secondary strong- 
hold for the Democrats. There are five 
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of these States, once slave areas that 
stood on the borders of the free States. 
They are Maryland, West Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, Missouri and Oklahoma. They 
have 48 votes. Only two of the States 
appear in doubt. 

Maryland’‘s 9 votes now are listed as 
probable for Eisenhower. But the party 
division is close. A big Democratic tide 
in Baltimore could shake them loose. 

Missouri, with 13 votes, leans toward 
Stevenson. Usually astute Republican ob- 
servers are writing off the State as a 
loss. There is a margin of 8 per cent in 
the votes of 1948 that would need to be 
overturned to win. 

In these five States, Stevenson has a 
good chance to hold 39 votes, losing only 
Maryland, just as Truman did in 1948. 

Combined fotals for Stevenson in the 
South and Border States add up to 145 
votes. This is 18 more votes than Truman 
got in the same 16 States in 1948. It 


went Republican in 1948. Since then, 
Democrats have taken over city offices 
in Philadelphia. New registrations there 
are running 4 to 1 Democratic. There are 
300,000 Negroes in Philadelphia, most of 
them Democratic. And Republicans are 
divided in a factional row. Eisenhower 
has an edge on the basis of the State’s 
past record. 

San Francisco-Los Angeles. Here is 
a good hunk of California’s vote. The 
State has 32 electors. In this race, the 
candidate who gets California may win 
the election. 

The big cities in California are no 
more Democratic than many country 
areas. On the basis of registrations, 
Stevenson has an edge. But in a State 
where candidates cross-file, it is hard to 
tell a Democrat from a Republican. 
There are no big local fights to bring out 
the Democratic labor vote. But Negro 
and Mexican voters are backing Steven- 
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POLITICAL PRIZE: THE BIG CITY 
Precinct workers here can make or break the Democrats 


leaves Stevenson needing 121 more votes 
to win the election. Truman came out of 
the South needing 134 votes in 1948. 
The big-city States are the key to 
the election. If the big cities can be 
counted on to turn up their usual Demo- 
cratic majorities, Stevenson can win. 
New York City can turn the 45 votes 
of that State. To win, Democrats must 
get a 500,000 to 600,000 majority in 
the New York City area to balance off 
the Republican majorities up-State. All 
sorts of racial and minority complexities 
enter into the New York City vote. There 
are large numbers of Jews, Catholics, 
Italians, Negroes, a big organized-labor 
vote. The only apparent defections are 
among Catholic Democrats. But the 
Democratic machines are not too well 
oiled. It now is 50-50 in the State. 
Philadelphia-Pittsburgh. The size of 
the Democratic vote here can determine 
the 32 votes of Pennsylvania. The State 
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son. However, polls now are running in 
favor of Eisenhower. 

Chicago. To win the 27 votes of Illi- 
nois, Stevenson must come out of Cook 
County and the Chicago area with a 
margin of 200,000 votes. This means 
hard work for the Democratic organiza- 
tion in Chicago. There are signs that 
Chicago machine Democrats are not 
working hard for Stevenson, and _ his 
chances are sagging in his home State. 
On the basis of his 572,000 majority in 
Illinois in 1948, Stevenson should have 
an edge. But Eisenhower is running 
strong in the polls. Illinois is a tossup. 
Stevenson cannot afford to lose this 
State if he really hopes to win. 

Detroit. Signs point to a Republican 
year in Michigan. Stevenson needs a big 
edge in Wayne County and Detroit to 
carry the State. He does not have it. 

Cleveland. Ohio went to Truman in 
1948 by the thinnest of margins. In spite 


of Democratic strength in Cleveland and 
the industrial counties, it now is leaning 
to Eisenhower. 

Boston. Massachusetts, Democratic 
since 1928, could change its politics this 
time. Irish Catholics, shaken by charges 
of Democratic softness to Communism 
might give the State’s 16 votes to Eisen. 
hower. But the betting still gives Steven. 
son a narrow edge. 

Milwaukee. The farm counties jg 
Wisconsin indicate in polls that they are 
strong for Eisenhower. These can over. 
turn the Democratic votes in the coun. 
ties that hold Madison and \ilwaukee. 
Eisenhower has a big edge. 

Strongest hopes for Steverson in the 
big-city States are in New York, Cali- 
fornia, Illinois and Massachusetts. If he 
got all of these, he would have 120 elec. 
toral votes. These, added to the 145 from 
the South and Border States, would 
leave him just one electoral vote shy of 
the White House. 

But if he should lose California and 
win the three other big-city States, Ste. 
venson would need 33 votes. 

Nine other States that have voted 
Democratic in the last five presidential 
elections are Arizona, Idaho, Minnesota, 
Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Rhode 
Island, Utah and Washington. They have 
46 votes. 

If Stevenson captures California, any 
one of these States would give him the 
extra electoral vote needed to win. If he 
loses California, he would need most of 
the nine States. His chances are fair in 
all of these States except Idaho, Nevada 
and Minnesota: Loss of these three States 
would whittle 18 votes off the 46 and 
leave him with 28. This would not be 
enough to win. 

lf the formula is to work again, 
the Democratic bosses in the big cities 
must get busy and turn cut the votes for 
Stevenson. They are not showing much 
enthusiasm for him now. Precinct work- 
ers are not warming to the Stevenson 
English. It is not what they are used to 
hearing. 

There are signs of small defections in 
the ranks of union labor. A great many 
individual workers like Ike. Some Cathio- 
lic voters are moving away from the 
Democrats. This applies both to Irish and 
Italian groups. But the Negroes are 
strong for Stevenson. 

Right now, the signs are pointing to 
Eisenhower as the next President. But 
hard work by the precinct captains in 
big-city States can change this picture. 
If Stevenson can capture half of the 
eight big-city States, he can win the elec 
tion. A big Democratic vote in the cities 
can turn the tide. At this moment, the 
outcome lies in the hands of the city pre 
cinct workers. And they are a little 
to Stevenson. 
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How Stevenson Expects to Win |{t-acms 





THE BASIC FORMULA: Take the South and Border 
States. Add the big-city States of the North, where organ- 
ized labor, Negro and nationality votes are large. The 
result: victory with more than 266 needed electoral votes. 


The formula as Stevenson expects it to work in 1952: 


HE STARTS WITH ELECTORAL VOTES 


* Sx z x 





HE ADDS VOTES FROM BIG-CITY STATES 


HE GETS ELECTORAL VOTES, WITH NEEDED TO WIN 


HE COUNTS IN RESERVE MORE VOTES 


HE GUNS FOR MORE FROM BIG-CITY STATES 





THIS FORMULA, with variations, was deslitied in 1936 by Franklin 


Roosevelt and has been used with success ever since. Dwight Eisen- 
hower is seeking to upset it in 1952 by breaking further into the South; 
by trying hard to win New York and California—the key States. 
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ENDING WAR IN KOREA 


Eisenhower: “There is no sense in the United Nations, with 
America bearing the brunt, . . . being constantly compelled 
to man those front lines [in Korea]. That is a job for the 
Koreans. We do not want Asia to feel that the white man of 
the West is his enemy. If there must be a war there, let it 
be Asians against Asians, with our support on the side of 
freedom.” 

Stevenson: “There is no trick that can end the Korean 
war . . . [Eisenhower] implies that we could bring our 
men home . . . soon if we would only train some South Ko- 
- rean soldiers to take their place. Surely . . . the General 
must know that we have been training South Koreans as 
rapidly as we could for a long time now . . . that the South 
Korean divisions have been . . . carrying more of the load of 
battle every month.” 


BIG SPENDING 


Eisenhower: “We have seen spending that can be de- 
scribed only as crazy . . . Much of that expenditure is not 
necessary at all. Of course, we are in troublous times, but 
we don’t have to have duplication, mismanagement.” 
Stevenson: “We must have the strength to win if war 
should come. And the measure of the strength we must 
have is not what we would like to afford, but what the ad- 
versary compels us to afford. With 85 per cent of our budget 
allocated to defense, it is the Soviet Union which now fixes 
the level of our defense expenditures, and thus our tax 
rates.” 


TAXES 


Eisenhower: “I believe that taxes are too high . . . It is 
possible that a few more millions might be squeezed out 
. . . but certainly, in many instances . . . we have gotten to 
the point where that individual incentive that has made 
this nation great is dangerously risked in the process.” The 
following day, General Eisenhower said there can be no “tre- 
mendous tax cut until the prospect for peace in the world 
is brighter than this worn-out Administration has left us.” 


Candidates Take Their Stands . . 








Stevenson: “Who doesn’t want to reduce taxes, but wey 
not promise tax reduction at the risk of our security, T 
time is coming . . . when the balance of power will be; 
stored in the world and our defense expenditures can 
reduced, and that day will be as dear to Democrats as 
Republicans.” 


COMMUNISM IN GOVER NME 


Eisenhower: “Experts in treason have plundered w 
secrets involving our highest diplomatic decisions, 
atomic research . . . A group like the Communist conspin 

. cannot be allowed to claim civil liberties as its pi 
leged sanctuary from which to carry on subversion of 
Government. The climate of our Federal Government m 
be one that Communists and their sympathizers would 
. . . thoroughly hostile.” , 





Stevenson: “All loyal Americans know today that C 
munism is incompatible with American life. We have driv 
Communists out of any places or responsibility they 

have gained in our society. We will expose and ident 
them at every step along the way. We will not permit thé 
to return . . . We will protect ourselves from Communism 
and at the same time we will protect our liberties, too.. 


TAFT-HARTLEY ACT 


Eisenhower: “I am in favor not of repealing, but of ame 

ing, the law. I will not support any amendments whit 
weaken the rights of working men and women .. . 14 
not want arbitrary power over either labor or industry .g 
My opponent made plain . . . that he wanted power, 

President, to compel arbitration . . . That is exactly wi 
I am against . . . He and his party embrace compubsi 
I reject compulsion.” 












Stevenson: “We must have a new law, and my conclus 
is that we can best remedy the defects of the present # 
by scrapping it and starting over . . . We needed in I 
some revision in the old Wagner Act ... We got a new 

all right—a tangled snarl of legal barbed wire, filled 
ugly sneers at labor unions and built around the discredit 
labor injunction ... A minimum of law is what we nee 
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.. on Issues That Decide Votes 
ty. 7 PUBLIC POWER SOCIAL SECURITY 


| be Eisenhower: “We must improve it and extend it . . . Se- 
a curity for old age, unemployment insurance, care for de- 
7": pendent children and widows . . . are moral obligations. 
But they also are a sound investment in a sounder America.” 


tisenhower: We should not look upon the Tennessee Val- 
ey Authority as a rigid pattern for such development in 
bther regions. In the Missouri Valley . . . citizens are con- 
idering .. . a legal arrangement which would make State 
bnd federal agencies true partners in developing the re- 
lE ources of that great region . . . This is the system I favor 
general for new projects.” 

Stevenson: “Works like Grand Coulee and Bonneville 
ere beyond the capacity of private enterprise to under- 
ake .. . Hard American common sense concludes that 
here private enterprise is unable or unwilling to develop 
bur resources, the Government should.” 


Stevenson: “I look forward to an America which can 
take proper care of its aged and its invalids, and which 
can provide strong and expanding Social Security for 
all workers . . . Our public-assistance programs . . . tend 
to stabilize our economy, reduce anxieties and lift the level 
of opportunity.” 


TIDELANDS OIL 


1 us 
ns, 


FARM PRICE SUPPORTS 


isenhower: “I stand behind . . . the price-support laws 
ow on the books . . . to continue through 1954 the price 
pports on basic commodities at 90 per cent of parity 
.. Farmers . . . would rather earn their fair share than 
ave it as a Government handout. And a fair share is not 
erely 90 per cent of parity—but full parity.” 

venson: “The way we have chosen to maintain farm 
income is to support farm prices. Our platform . . . says: 
Ve will continue to protect the producers of basic agri- 
ultural commodities under the terms of a mandatory price- 


Eisenhower: “I favor the recognition of clear legal title 
to these lands in each of the 48 States ... Twice . . . both 
houses of Congress have voted to recognize the traditional 
concept of State ownership of these submerged areas .. . 
I would approve such acts of Congress.” 

Stevenson: “If the submerged lands, by virtue of the rul- 
ing of the United States Supreme Court, are a national, 
and not a State, asset, the question presented is one of wise 
policy in the disposition of that asset. I do not think it is 
wise policy for the Congress to institute a practice of giving 
away such national assets to individual States.” 


ye pport program at not less than 90 per cent of parity.” 
whi 

1 HEALTH INSURANCE 

wer, 


MEETING WITH STALIN 


Eisenhower [Answering a question at a press conference 
on whether he would meet with Stalin]: “I am not so cer- 


isenhower: “Federal compulsion, with our health super- 
ised under a Washington stethoscope, is not American and 
tis not the answer . . . It would give us poorer medical care. 
The answer is to build on the system of voluntary nonprofit 


tain that is the way to approach it. But had I the slightest 
reason to believe that such a meeting would be welcome, 
I would go to any place in this world to promote this thing 
that is to my mind so completely necessary to us all” [world 





peace]. 

Stevenson: “I will never fear to negotiate in good 
faith with the Soviet Union, for to close the door to the 
conference room is to open the door to war... The 
free nations must never tire in their search for peace. 
They must always be ready to sit down at the conference 
table.” 


\clus@#ealth-insurance plans . . . The usefulness of federal loans 
"_ br other aid to local health plans should be explored.” 

n Q 
ew | 
d wi 
redit 


enson: “I hope we can develop [a sound program] to 
educe the financial hazards of serious illness and remove 
e fears of husbands and fathers that a sudden accident 
Will force his family onto public charity. And I don’t mean 
thas been called ‘socialized medicine’ either.” 
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What to Watch For in the Returns 


Key Spots Tell You Whether It’s Ike or Adlai 


You will want to save these 
pages. They’ll come in handy on 
election night, when you settle 
down at the radio or TV to get 
the election returns. 

Here are the key States and 
cities, with a line on how to ap- 
praise the vote of each. 

Use this armchair guide, and 
you will be able to read the na- 
tional “trends, just the way the 
experts do. 


In trying to spot a national trend 
from the early returns, remember this: 

Eisenhower, to win, must have a real 
sweep outside the Solid South. 

Stevenson, if he wins the South plus 
the Border States (Kentucky, Maryland, 
Missouri, Oklahoma and West Virginia), 
will need only 90 more electoral votes 
to be elected. 

He can get 45 of those in New York. 
Throw in Pennsylvania and Massachu- 
setts, and he’s in. 

Watch the key States for a clue to 
whether Ike can overcome that disad- 
vantage. On these pages, you get the 
facts about those States. 

If Stevenson wins, you may know it 
in time to get to bed fairly early on 
November 4. An Eisenhower victory, if 
it comes, is likely to develop more slowly. 

How do you recognize an Eisenhower 
sweep if it occurs? 

To begin with, watch the South. Re- 
turns from Virginia and Florida will 
come in rather early. If Stevenson wins 
there, he will be likely to get all Southern 
States. If Eisenhower wins one or both, 
the signal will be up for an Eisenhowei 
trend outside the Solid South. 

Keep an eye on Maryland. It’s a key 
Border State. Except in 1948, Maryland 
was on the winning side in every presi- 
dential election since 1888. If Stevenson 
takes it this time, he will be almost 
sure to get the other Border States. If 
Eisenhower takes it by a sizable margin, 
he probably will be strong in other areas 
of the country. 

New York, another early State in the 
returns, is vital. No Republican nominee 
since Rutherford B. Hayes in 1876 has 
been elected without carrying New York. 
No nominee on either ticket has been 
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elected without carrying either New York 
or California. 

New York City is the key in its State. 
If early returns show the city to be close, 
Ike will win the State. 

Massachusetts, coming in early, 
could confirm an Eisenhower trend. If 
Boston is close, you can figure that the 
Irish-Catholic vote is running to Ike. 
To win the State, Stevenson must take 
Boston by about 2 to 1. 

Keep a watch on all the States that 
Dewey carried in 1948. Eisenhower will 
need these, plus other States that turn 
in 80 more electoral votes. Here are 
Dewey's States: 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Indiana 

Kansas 

Maine 

Maryland 

Michigan 

Nebraska Vermont 

If any of those States switches to 
Stevenson, you'll have to discount the 
chances of an Eisenhower sweep. 

Pennsylvania, for one, is vital to Ike. 
Without its 32 electoral votes, he will 
have difficulty winning. In early returns, 
don’t be misled just because the big cities 
go to Stevenson. That’s to be expected. 
Ike is strong elsewhere. 

New Jersey looks Republican. If Ike 
doesn’t get it, a Stevenson victory, na- 
tion-wide, may be in the making. 

If Stevenson wins, it is conceivable 
that you will know it by the time returns 
are in from key Eastern and Southern 
States. But the odds are against that fast 
a decision. 

For anything definite, youll prob- 
ably need figures from the Midwest, 
maybe trom the Far West. For that, 
you'll have to stay up late. 

Note that many of the key States in 
those areas, including some normally 
Republican States, are missing from 
Dewey's 1948 list. 

Ohio is one of them. Returns from 
there will be coming in before tov late. 
If Ike doesn’t get that State’s 25 votes, it 
probably means trouble for him in other 
States. Cleveland is usually Democratic, 
so a Stevenson victory there will not 
prove anything. But if Ike takes Cleve- 
land, you probably can chalk up the 
State for him. 

As for Illinois, another Truman State 
in 1948, you can get a line by watching 
early returns from Chicago. If Eisen- 


New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New York 
North Dakota 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
South Dakota 


hower wins Cook County, or even if it’s 
close, he'll get the State. If that hap. 
pens, you can be sure that the Eisep. 
hower tide is strong in the Midwest, In 
appraising the Illinois figures, remember 
that it’s Stevenson’s home State. It will 
be an important sign if he loses it to 
Eisenhower. 

Michigan, with its prize of 20 votes, 
can be gauged pretty well by early re. 
turns from Detroit. Stevenson. to win 
the State, will need a margin of at least 
200,000 in Detroit. A loss in Michigan 
would hurt Ike’s chances badly 

In Indiana, an Eisenhower victory is 
expected. If Stevenson wins there, he 
will stand a good chance of being elected, 
His star will be up. 

Keep a close watch on the great farm 
States of the Midwest. They turned the 
trick for Truman in 1948. They might 
put Eisenhower over this time. 

Iowa is a bellwether State there. If it 
goes to Eisenhower, the signs will point 
to a Republican victory in a number of 
the farm States. 

In Nebraska, history suggests victory 
for Ike. He counts strongly on a Republi- 
can margin there this time. 

Minnesota has a way of going Demo- 
cratic in presidential elections. If it goes 
Republican in 1952, you can figure an Ei- 
senhower tide is running in the Midwest. 

If you live in the East, you'll have a 
long wait before returns come in from 
farther west. 

California could be decisive, as it 
was in 1916. Eisenhower is depending on 
it. He could win California, and still 
lose the election. If Stevenson wins Cali- 
fornia, with its late returns, it could be 
the State to put him in. 

Colorado is a kind of maverick, which 
could go either way without setting a 
pattern. If Ike wins the other Mountain 
States, it will be significant. They usual 
ly go Democratic. 

As for other 
noting: 

Idaho and Missouri have not failed 
since 1900 to go with the winning candi- 
date for President. 

Arizona and New Mexico have not 
been on the losing side since they became 
States in 1912. 

There’s your guide for election 
night. It isn’t exact, and can’t be. But the 
indicators on these pages, if applied on 
election night, will help. You will be 
able at least to recognize broad trends as 
they develop. 


States, this is worth 
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Biggest prize. Whoever gets it takes 


NEW YORK-45 a big strid 


Big prize. Ike is depending on it. Adlai 


PENNSYLVANIA—32 is hopatel but opt depending, 


CALIFORNIA—32 siden 'tn fe 


CONNECTICUT—8 Two Democratic Senate seats at stake. 


Vtead to Stovensen glenaiag, Wf WMinels 
swings Republican, Adlai is deep in 


A symbol of the former vote. 


A signal shov:ing whether the Communist 


WISCONSIN—12 eek sonal 


A State that has voted Democratic in 


MINNESOTA—11 is (iii tows precited elation. 


TEXAS—24 The prize of the South. 


If Virginia goes to Ike, so, probably, 


VIRGINIA~12 will Florida, making it 22 votes. 








Maybe the decisive State. Both counting 





WHAT TO LOOK FOR 


Adlai needs 500,000 to 600,000 margin in New York City. If New — 
York City seems dose, Eisenhower will get the State. If it's close F 
up-State, Stevenson wins the State. 


* 


‘ t. : s 5 eee DY Sey 3 
If Philadelphia is close, Ike wins the State. Philadelphia 
usually is heavily Democratic. So is Pittsburgh. Rural counties 
are likely to give Ike big majorities. 
; a Bi rs aise oR ARRAN JS: hnioe Pairelatie Sihnael 
A Senile lead, if persistent, will indicate ieleet in 
trouble nationally. Persistent Republican lead will mean 
trouble for Adlai. No special city to watch. 


* cab 
c as 


If Republicans run ahead it's a sign of widespread trouble for 


Democrats. It’s known as a “pendulum” State. 


wf . ae 
\ 


“ine Rend AGRE? ms 


Watch Chicago. Siadeeeh rere Adlai cian tenk e's 
dose in Chicago, he'll lose the State. Chicago majority needed: 
around 200,000. 


SRS eS ae ae ae 


If Eisenhower runs ahead in rural returns, it means farmers are 


back in Republican ranks. 


EP NR Map Naga amt | 
noms emanate ciao 


Shieh Aetna Rie cee : 
Adlai runs ahead, it will have less broad significance. 


Bisson il, & wi ald San WR, eh een 
sweep for Ike outside the Sexth. 


Ht Republicans run ahead, it's another sign of Southern revolt, 


REMEMBER THIS: 


big-vote States of the North, unless it is a landslide. 





On paper, Stevenson's job is the easier. It takes a tide to elect Eisenhower. 
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Ike Doesn‘t Watch Polls . . . He’s Still a ‘No Deal’ Mana 
. ae 


With Eisenhower 


Fair-haired boys. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower has a pretty clear idea 
right now of the men he wants in his 
Cabinet and in other top jobs if he 
wins the election. 

Traveling around the country, Ike 
has kept notes on various people who 
impressed him. He has a long list now, 
containing many individuals most peo- 
ple never heard of. 

Early in the campaign, one of Eisen- 
hower’s most trusted advisers was 
given the assignment of keeping a 
book for such names. After meeting 
someone who catches his fancy, the 
General turns to his assistant and says 
something like: 

“Better get that fellow’s name and 
some dope about him. He is somebody 
we could use.” 

The list is so secret most of Eisen- 
hower’s staff men have no idea who is 
on it. But it is known that many of his 
selections are young men, compara- 
tively unknown to national politics. 

Eisenhower insists he is going to 
have a young Administration if he be- 
comes the next President. & 


Traveler. By the time the cam- 
paign ends, General Eisenhower will 
have traveled more than 40,000 miles 
in his race for the Presidency. 

Since his nomination last July, he 
has covered 23,227 miles by air travel 
alone. He has logged another 17,785 
railroad miles. His trips took him into 
every State of the union except Ver- 
mont, Maine, Nevada and Mississippi. 
Along the way he made more than 300 
speeches. 

Campaign aides see many assets in 
all these journeys. Eisenhower now is 
acquainted with America as he never 
had an opportunity to be before. His 
long career in the Army did not afford 


time for traveling about the country, 
save for vacations. He now has the 
“feel” of every section of the U.S. 

All campaigns end in an exciting 
scramble, and this one has been no 
exception. The last few days turned 
into quite an endurance contest for 
the General and those traveling with 
him. Eisenhower appears to stand the 
strain better than some others in his 
party. Associates say it is due to his 
faculty for snatching rest. 

After his speeches are over and the 
next day’s plans approved, he has an 
ability to put the whole thing aside, re- 
tire and promptly drop off to sleep. & 


Unwelcome good news. All 
these favorable polls are a little bit 
upsetting to the Eisenhower staff. 
They are afraid the good news might 
lead to overconfidence—and a tend- 
ency to let down that could be dam- 
aging in the closing days. 

Republicans have orders from the 
General’s own car of the campaign 
train to pay no attention to such dis- 
tractions as poll reports. Governor 
Thomas E. Dewey—who should know 
—keeps reminding the Eisenhower 
staff that polls showing a candidate 
out in front can ruin a going cam- 
paign. 

The result is that, watching the 
strategic planning aboard this cam- 
paign train, you get the idea that no- 
body has even heard of the latest 
figures. & 


Temper, temper. Newsmen and 
staff members have learned that be- 
hind Ike’s famous grin is a temper 
that can boil over in anger on oc- 
casion. He seems patient and long- 
suffering, but, if he feels someone is 
taking advantage of him, he produces 
indignation that is something to be- 
hold. One or two campaign people 
have aroused the General’s temper, 
and they wouldn’t care for a repeat. 


One watching the General has 
suspicion that his anger never is 
out of control, that he uses it 
fully and deliberately to get re 
when he reaches a decision and way 
it obeyed without quibbling. 


“No deal.”’ The closer Gene 
Eisenhower gets to Election Day, 
more his mind seems to dwell on 
notion that his hands must not be ti 
by campaign “deals” if he is to, 
into the White House next year, 
keeps repeating to visitors and 
members of his staff that he is ¢ 
termined to be a “no deal” candidat 

So far as those traveling with hi 
can make out, he has made it stid 
There have been no rumors of a 
deals involving the Republican no 
nee—either as to job appointmen 
or a legislative program. 

Of course, sometimes candidat 
have been elected only to find th 
those around them have made co 
mitments for them. There has been 
hint of this sort of thing aboard th 
train. 

But the Eisenhower “team,” ast 
General calls it, is a large and vari 
assortment of politicians. Nobody 
board knows everything that 
passed between “team” members a 
some of the groups they have work 
with during the campaign. & 


Vacation. General and Mrs, Eiset 
hower are planning to get away for! 
vacation and rest immediately alteg 
the election, whatever the outed 
turns out to be on November 4. 

Both are agreed on what they we 
to do. They may not be able to mak 
it, but they want to go back to De 
ver—Mrs. Eisenhower’s home-for 
while. Ike has told friends that, win' 
lose, he would like to slip away tot 
hunting and fishing country of t 
Rockies near Denver for a few di! 
this autumn. &@ 
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a Adlai Plans Campaign Climax . . . 26,000 Miles by Air 
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With Stevenson 






A smashing finale. Governor 
Adlai Stevenson’s final speech—on the 
night before the election—will be one 
of the most hard-boiled of his entire 
ampaign.. His staff is putting great 
store by it as a last-curtain climax. 
be til The Democrats are buying half an 
{0 @ihour of radio and television time for 
“at. Hilithe Governor on all networks. He will 
and ak from Chicago. This will not be 
18 Wione of those calm admonitions for 
didatfMcitizens to perform their highest duty 
th hit@and vote the next day, as has become 
t sticdlMcustomary. 
of al Stevenson is planning, instead, on a 
| NOMsmashing political oration in which he 
itmenfintends to marshal all the arguments 
against the Republicans and in favor 
didatdof the Democrats. 
id tha It will be a last-minute appeal de- 
2 commsigned to come in time to help un- 
een decided voters make up their minds— 
rd tiand too late for the opposition to 
eply. @ 





vari Adlai “in Europe.’ Governor 
dy @™Stevenson did not travel quite as much 
ns his opponent, General Eisenhower, 
n this campaign. Even at that, he ran 
p the impressive total of around 32.,- 
0 miles—26,000 of them by plane. 
€ covered 34 States and the District 
# Columbia (where no one can vote). 
To give its readers an idea of how 
ar and wide an American politician 
vill journey in quest of the Presidency, 
England’s Manchester Guardian news- 
paper outlines Stevenson’s final cam- 
pagn swing in terms of European 
geography. This tour, if transferred to 
for @Europe, would have gone something 
win @alike this: 

to tim Leave London . 
of thin Copenhagen 
day 
















. Luncheon talk 
. Fly to Helsinki 
ora rally and stay overnight. 


Next—“Whistle stop” tour from 
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Leningrad to Moscow ... Fly to 
Kharkov . “Whistle stop” to Ros- 
tov ... Fly to Teheran . “Whis- 
tle stop” across Iran, Iraq, Syria and 
Turkey . . . Overnight stop in An- 
kara. 

From then on—Fly to Athens .. . 
“Whistle stop” tour to Belgrade 
Fly to Naples “Whistle stop” 
through Rome, Florence, Venice and 


Vienna... Fly to Barcelona 
“Whistle stop” to Gibraltar and Lis- 
bon... Fly to Bordeaux . . . “Whis- 


tle stop” through France, Belgium and 
Germany .. . Final rallies in Bremen, 
Frankfurt and Berlin. 

November 3—Fly back to London 
to await the outcome. & 


What Democrats see. This is the 
ruling appraisal among Stevenson’s 
political strategists at the windup of 
the campaign: 

They expect the South to stay 
solidly Democratic. Eisenhower may 
get a terrific vote in Texas and some 
other States—but it will not be big 
enough to win. 

The Border States are counted for 
Stevenson. 

California still gets a 
rating. 

The Stevenson men are quite confi- 
dent—at least they talk that way—of 
carrying both New York and Illinois. 
They say that, with the South and 
Border States holding and with New 
York and Illinois counted in, they 
don’t need much more. 

Outside the key areas in this list, 
they rate the Governor's prospects 
high in Massachusetts, Minnesota and 
several other important States. 

The above appraisal is not a unani- 
mous one, but it is the way Steven- 
son’s more optimistic traveling com- 
panions read the signs right now. & 


doubtful 


Airplane preferred. Looking 
back over the campaign, the Steven- 


son staff will tell you that “whistle 
stopping” for votes did not appeal to 
their candidate nearly as much as 
campaigning by plane. 

The reason: Brief stops and out- 
door audiences spread over large areas 
at the rear of a train make it impossi- 
ble to deliver the carefully thought 
out, precisely phrased speeches Steven- 
son prefers to make. Also, he feels that 
short “whistle stops” do not give him 
time to get closé enough to the 
people. & 


Mix-ups. Those traveling with 
Stevenson had more opportunity than 
they really wanted to see how mixed 
up campaign tours can get at times. 
It became a sort of standing joke that 
the “band of amateurs”—Stevenson’s 
itinerary planners—always managed 
to muddle through. 

The meticulous charting of the Ei- 
senhower trips has been almost wholly 
lacking on the Stevenson tours. There 
are occasional traffic jams, hotel mix- 
ups and failures to take the candidate 
past the places where crowds were 
waiting to see him. 

On the train, as in the planes, the 
party often has lagged behind sched- 
ule. For example, it was 16 minutes 
late reaching Buffalo, N. Y., and came 
close to missing a costly half-hour 
radio and television program. A po- 
lice escort whisked Stevenson to the 
meeting hall so fast his hat blew 
away—but he arrived on time. 

One thing about it—nobody on 
board seems to get too upset by such 
happenings. Some snarls got straight- 
ened out. Others were written off. 
Somehow, each tour managed to fin- 
ish on schedule. 

The Governor would like to get 
away for a rest after the election. But 
no decision has been announced. 
Those around him say there has been 
no time to make detailed plans for a 
postcampaign vacation. & 
















































With a product for 
farmers, you want on-the- 
farm circulation. Not 
would-be farmers, or half- 
acre farmers, but those with 
fields to work...stock to 
raise... buildings to main- 
tain. Capper’s Farmer cir- 
culates 90% right on the 
farm! 


Buy y 
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African Unrest: Another 
Continent to Worry About 


Africa is an important spot to 
wotch. The continent—rich and 
undeveloped—is seething with 
trouble and unrest. 


Strikes, riots, uprisings keep 
breaking out. Old colonial ideas 
are being assailed by natives 
feeling their strength. 

Britain, France, even local gov- 
ernments are in trouble. Indirect- 
ly, African unrest means prob- 
lems for U. S., too. 


LONDON 


Outbreaks of trouble are flaring up 
from one end of Africa to the other. 
Unrest among natives is rising at a 
time when their continent is of great 
economic and strategic importance 
to the Western powers. 

Native Africans, seeking more rights, 
are harrying Britain, France and the 
Union of South Africa with strikes, 
terrorism and _ passive-resistance cam- 
paigns. 

There is no indication that these 
outbreaks are connected. Communism, 
so far, has made little headway in 
Africa. But each incident is rooted 
deep in long-smoldering trouble which 
could flame high with little warning. 

Britain has just flown additional 
troops to Kenya from London to com- 
bat a native secret society now ter- 
rorizing white settlers. France still 
holds Tunisia under martial law. Na- 
tive strikes have closed mines in British 
Northern Rhodesia that produced a 
tenth of the world’s copper. In South 
Africa, 3,500 natives have been jailed 
since June for defying the race laws. 

Troublemakers, active in the areas 
spotted on the map on this page, get 
support from strong undercurrents of 
native resentment toward ruling whites. 
In areas where natives are getting home 
rule there is little or no trouble. 

Native strikers, still relatively new 
to Africa, walked out of Northern 
Rhodesian mines which are highly im- 
portant to the world’s copper supply. 
White miners reported to work, but the 
absence of 40,000 natives forced the 
mines to close. 

The African Mineworkers Union, 
which called the strike, is out to get 


better wages for natives, Currently 
Negroes are paid a fraction of th 
white miners’ wages. Mine Operators gay 
there is little, if any, Communist influence 
in union leadership. 

Mav Mav is a native secret society jy 
Kenya. Its 200,000 members are dray, 
from the Kikuyu tribe, 
group among Kenya’s 5 million native 
Mau Mau means, roughly, “fear fear 
and the society uses terrorism in » 
effort to drive the colony's 29,000 whit 
persons out of Kenya. 

So far, Mau Mau has been hel 
directly responsible for 23  assassing 


frica 


Trouble Spots in 
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tions. The society has driven some 
suicide. Among the victims are nati 
chieftains who opposed Mau Mau 4 
well as white settlers. Cattle owned b 
white farmers are killed. Raiders ev 
burned the exclusive Nyeri Polo Cli 
in Nairobi, Kenya’s capital. 


the largesfi 


Nm) 


Kikuyu tribesmen, up to the appeig 


ance of Mau Mau, have worked clos 
with the white population. They 4 
clerks in government offices, serval 
in white households. Now, howevel 
every fifth Kikuyu is believed to be 
member of Mau Mau. 

White settlers, who hold most of th 
farmland in the fertile highlands ' 
Kenya, go armed, day and night. Bri 
ain has moved police to Kenya fr 
nearby colonies and has flown & 
troops from London to Nairobi. | 
8,000-ton British cruiser is anchored | 
Kenya's port of Mombassa. 
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Terrorists are active in Tunisia, seek- 
ing native home rule from the French. 
Some 18,000 F rench troops tule Tunisia 
under martial law, but militant nation- 
alists among Tunisia’s 3.5 million na- 
tives are active in opposition. Bombs 
recently destroyed two radio transmit- 
ters in the French naval base at Bizerte. 
And in French Morocco, where the U. S. 
has established big air bases, nation- 
alists also are demanding home rule. 

Egyptian politicians, ousted from 
office after King Farouk fled the coun- 
try, are waiting their chance to take 
power away from the Army dictator- 
ship. So far, Egypt is quiet. But her quar- 
rel with Britain over the Sudan and the 
Suez Canal still smolders. 

Demonstrators by the thousands are 
worrying the Government of the Union 

® of South Africa, which is dedicated to 
‘ hel “white supremacy.” The campaign of 
acme passive resistance to segregation laws al- 
ready has resulted in prison sentences for 
3,500 natives since June. 

Organized by the African Negro 
Congress, native Bantus are inviting 
arest in South African cities by parad- 
ing quietly into areas limited to white 
persons, remaining on the streets after 
curfew, or occupying cars reserved for 
whites. At Peddie, in eastern Cape of 
Good Hope Province, over a hundred 
were tried for such passive resistance. 
Adults convicted were jailed for a 
month; juveniles were condemned to 
“six strokes of the cane.” 

Sporadic outbursts of violence also 
worry the Government. At Port Eliza- 
beth recently, shops were looted in a 
tiot. Seven Negroes and four white 
persons were killed. 

South Africans of European origin are 
themselves divided over politics. Race 
feeling is running high. 

Communists, once much in evidence 
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in West Africa, now are losing ground. 
me In Nigeria and the Gold Coast, where 
nati natives are getting home rule from 
au @§ Britain, native leaders have purged 
ed bg their own ranks of Communist agitators. 
ev In Dakar, in French West Africa, na- 
Chi tive organizations once affiliated with 

the French Communist party have oust- 
peg ed Communist members. In Grand-Bas- 
Josef sam, capital of the Ivory Coast, a 
y a French court sentenced 21 native Com- 
rvaig munist leaders to long prisen terms for 
vevelgy Stirring up disorders. 
be Added up, troubles in Africa have 





reached such proportions as to worry 
not only the colonial powers, but also 





of th 








ds @ the U. S., which gets much of its raw 
Brig Materials, including uranium, source of 
fromm atomic energy, from Africa. Mass re- 
§@@ volts, once discounted, now are con- 






sidered possible. Natives, out for self- 
tule and more pay for their work are de- 
manding an end to colonialism. 
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You'll find boarding a Pullman car is 
almost as easy as catching a streetcar. 
Railroad stations are usually a short 


If you’re the “tired (and hungry) 
business man” type, drop into a chair 
in the club car. Ease your tensions 


You can see that going Pullman puts 
you in the right position to conclude 
your mission successfully. You’re 


When business makes you travel— 


take it eacy! 





walk or ride from your office . . . and 
trains are scheduled to let you get the 
most out of a business day. 





over a refreshing drink. Then select 
a delicious full course meal in the 
dining car. 





rested, alert—you look and feel like a 
person should who takes it easy on 
business trips. 


Your family is interested in your business travels, too. They appreciate it when you 
Go Pullman, because they know you have chosen the safest way of all to travel. 


ITS GOOD BUSINESS TO Go Pu LLMAN 


COMFORTABLE, CONVENIENT AND SAFE 


COPYRIGHT 1952, THE PULLMAN COMPANY 
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WHY IMMIGRATION IS IN POLITICS 


‘Foreign Born’ Influence 213 Electoral Votes 


Who can enter the U. S.? Sud- 
denly that's a hot political issue 
drawing angry words from Tru- 
man and his critics. 

Real issue is the 1924 quota 
system. Truman wants it loosened 
to admit more foreign born. Con- 
gress, so far, says “’No.”’ 

Back of the argument is a po- 
tent political fact: The votes of 
millions of U.S. citizens with 
family ties abroad. 


Here are a few facts behind one of 
the bitterest arguments of the presi- 
dential campaign, an argument that 
might—in a pinch—decide the out- 
come: 

Foreign-born citizens of voting age 
number 5,588,000 in eight States with 
213 electoral votes. These States and 
their foreign-born citizens are New 
York, 1,927,000; California, 656,000; 
Illinois, 618,000; Pennsylvania, 579,000; 
Massachusetts, 540,000; New Jersey, 
484,000; Michigan, 448,000; Ohio, 
336,000. 

Immigration laws now on the books 
impose rigid limits on entry into this 
country of friends and relatives of for- 
eign-born people now here and of others 
who wish to come here. Those laws re- 
strict the entry of nationality groups who 
most desire to emigrate to America. 

The U.S. Congress, in rewriting im- 
migration laws during 1952, has refused 
to change the rules that govern entry of 
immigrants. The formula for control still 
is the one shaped in 1924, nearly 30 
years ago. It fixes quotas for each coun- 
try based upon the historical percentage 
of people of that nationality who had 
resided in the U.S. before 1920. 

Pressure to open the gates for a 
larger flow of peoples from some parts 
of Europe is very great. This is particu- 
larly true concerning those of Polish 
birth who are refugees, for people of the 
Balkan countries in Eastern Europe who 
cannot find satisfactory homes, and for 
people of Italy and other crowded coun- 
tries of Southern Europe. 

President Truman, sensing political 
implications, touched off the fuse to the 
powder keg when he charged that Re- 
publicans had blocked changes in im- 
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migration laws to permit more foreign 
people to enter. The President had 
vetoed a new law which continued the 
quota system. Congress overrode his 
veto, keeping the restrictions intact. 

What the argument is about can be 
seen by a glance at the table below. 

Quotas for entry into the U. S. total 
154,277. 

Actually entering in the last book- 
keeping year, the one ending June 30, 
were 92,181. 

At issue is whether portions of quotas 
unused by some countries should be as- 
signed to other peoples. This would 
mean that about 44,000 immigration 
visas which the British did not use last 
year could be apportioned among Czechs, 
Poles, Italians and other people who 
can’t move to U.S. because their coun- 
tries’ quotas are filled. 

Congress balked at that change. Mr. 
Truman thinks the change should be 
made. He also wanted to allow a greater 
flow of displaced persons. Congress 
agreed to let in a total of about 400,000 
—but most of them are marked off against 
future immigration quotas which, for 
some countries, are “mortgaged” up to 50 
per cent for many years to come. 





Getting Into U.S.: 
What the Fight’s About 


WHO CAN COME 


(Quotas for year 
ended 
June 30, 1952) 


65,721 
25,957 
17,853 
6,524 
5,677 
3,314 
3,153 
3,086 
2,874 
2,798 
2,377 
1,707 
1,413 
1,304 
1,181 
9,338 
154,277 


WHO DOES COME 

(Arrivals in year 
ended 

June 30, 1952) 


21,873 
25,957 
4,035 
6,524 
5,677 
1,431 
3,153 
3,086 
2,874 
2,798 
2,377 
1,497 
1,413 
1,188 
1,181 
7,117 
92,181 


British 
Germans 
Irish 
Poles 
Italians 
Swedes 
Dutch 
French 
Czechoslovakians 
Russians 
Norwegians 
Swiss 
Austrians 
Belgians 
Dones 
58 other nationalities 
Total 


WHO WANTS TO COME 
(Current Registrants) 

853,206 persons from 39 countries are 
registered at U.S. consulates as desiring to 
migrate to the U.S. Of these, half are Ger- 
mans and Poles; two thirds of the rest are 
from Southern and Southeastern Europe. 











What Congress held to was the for. 
mula of 1924. This formula fixes quotas 
as shown in the table. Purpose of the 
formula was to limit immigration to about 
150,000 persons a year, and to give the 
lion’s share of permits to the British, 
Irish and Germans, whose countrymen 
had largely settled the U.S. The limit 
of 150,000 was less than one third the 
average number of persons who imni- 
grated into the U.S. each year between 
the end of World War I and passage of 
the quota law. 

Intent of the law, plainly stated by 
the House Committee on Immigration in 
1924, was to preserve American popula 
tion from dilution by the huge numbers 
of people from Southern and Eastem 
Europe who wanted to come here. 

Effect of the law was to leave immi- 
gration gates widest for British and 
German people, who were mainly Protes- 
tants, and to nearly shut the gates for 
people from Roman Catholic countries, 

That is what lay behind Mr. Truman’s 
charge that tue law accepted the “master 
race” concept. An alternative concept 
would be to fix a bulk number of those 
who can enter, then choose among indi- 
viduals by some administrative process. 

Room for more. Present laws are not 
bringing in as many British and Irish 
people as they were meant to. 

British people are not interested in 
coming in great numbers. Only | out ot 
3 British quota places is filled. 

The Irish also are not interested. 
Neither are the Swedes, although many 
have friends or relatives in the Midwest. 

Filled quotas. Pressures for immigta- 
tion come from other countries. 

Germans want to come in huge num- 
bers. They have the second largest quota 
and it is filled to the last man. U.S 
consular officials have a list of more than 
250,000 Germans who have registered a 
desire to emigrate to the U.S. Most of 
them are uprooted people, forced from 
their homes by war or the Iron Curtain 
regime in East Germany. 

Poles were displaced in huge num 
bers by similar causes. Enough are hop- 
ing now to come to the U.S. to keep the 
Polish quota full for 25 years. 

Italians, crowded and with many ul 
employed, also are very interested it 
coming to the U.S. 

They cannot vote here. But millions 
of their friends and relatives can. So, it 
a close election, immigration suddenly 
is politics. 
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Twin TIME-SAVERS... 


that save you money 


EVERY SO OFTEN, a tool is developed that makes 
possible techniques which shorten production schedules. 
Two such tools are AMF Wahlstrom Fully-Automatic 
Chucks and AMF Float-Lock Safety Vises. 

These tools, in use in thousands of machine shops, 
factories and industrial plants, are helping to produce 
better products, to be sold to you at lower prices. 

AMF manufactures a wide variety of machines and 
products, ranging from simple velocipedes to intricate, 
electronically-operated pinspotters that automatically 


set up bowling pins every 17 seconds! The engineering 
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WAHLSTROM CHUCK 


FULLY AUTOMATIC 


Change tools in seconds, while spindle is running. No keys, 


collets or wrenches needed 


_ SPINDLE =. 
NEVER a ~ 
a - \ 
gues j¢ | 


knowledge gained in the design and production of each 
AMF product, is beneficially applied to all AMF 


products. 
AMERICAN MACHINE AND Founpry Company, Execu- 


tive offices, 511 FirrH Avenue, New York 17, New York. 


LO ducts 


ARE BETTER...4y Ces/gn 


Automatic Pinspotters, Bowling Equipment and Supplies « Lowerator® Dispensers « Wahistrom® fully-automatic Chucks « Float-Lock safety Vises « Roadmaster® Bicycles 
Junior® Vehicles * De Walt® power Saws »* Monarch® woodworking Machines »* Cleve-Weld® tire Rims « Slip Stitching and Ornamental Stitching Machines + Cellulose 
Banding Machines « Leland® electric Motors, Generators, Inverters « Sterling Relays * Everlock® Washers * Amaloy®lead-tin Alloys * Tobacco Processing Equipment, 
Cigarette and Cigar Machinery * Oakes continuous Mixers and Glen®batch Mixers» Union Make-up Equipment and AMF® Bakery Machinery, Coolers & Ovens 
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=with LIEUT. GEN. EICHELBERGER= 


(Retired) World War Il Commander, Eighth Army, Pacific 


SOUTH KOREANS CAN TAKE OVER 





EDITOR’S NOTE: Can the South Koreans defend 
their country without front-line U.S. troops? 

Gen. Dwight Eisenhower in a campaign speech 
indicated that they could. President Syngman 
Rhee of Korea replied, “Not yet.” Gen. James F. 
Van Fleet, now in Korea, says the present South 
Korean Army isn’t strong enough to hold the 
battle line. 

To find out whether or when South Koreans 
could take over the “front lines,’ the editors of 
U.S. News & World Report interrogated General 
Eichelberger, Army expert on the Far East. 





' followed, then various assignments that included 





ROBERT L. EICHELBERGER started learning the 
hard way about the Far East, as assistant chief of 
staff, American Expeditionary Forces in Siberia, 
World War I. Service in the Philippines and China 


the command at West Point. 

In World War II he led the Eighth Army in its 
fighting sweep up the Pacific from New Guinea 
through the Philippines and on to Japan, where 
it became the occupation force. 

Gen. Ejichelberger, 66, retired in 1948 but till 
recently was Army consultant on the Far East. 








Q Do you believe, General Eichelberger, the South 
Koreans could take over the front lines in Korea? 

A I feel that the South Koreans are going to be able 
to take over the front lines much more quickly than 
we have been led to expect. 

Q What do you mean by “front lines”? 

A I mean by that those in actual contact with the 
enemy—certainly not further back than the regiments 
—but a soldier usually considers the front lines those 
serving in battalions who are right up on the front 
lines. 

Q Does it include what they call support troops? 

A It would include battalion supporting artillery, 
for example. It would not include supply troops. Nor 
would it include air or Navy. 

Q But it would include those who do the bulk of 
the fighting in the actual front lines? 

A It would include those getting the bulk of the cas- 
ualties—those who are being wounded and killed. 

Q How do you distinguish, then, between taking 
over the “front lines” and taking over the ground oper- 
ations? You wouldn't call that ground operations as a 
whole, would you? 

A Not by any means. Way back you are going to 
find heavy artillery, and you are going to have higher 
headquarters which I don’t believe the Koreans will 
be able to take over for some time. 

Q But it would reduce our casualties, wouldn't it? 

A It would end practically all of our casualties. 

Q It is said now that approximately 900,000 men of 
all nationalities are in service against the Communists 
in Korea—that’s the best estimate that has been pub- 
lished—can that number man the front lines continu- 
ously, or what proportion of it would be required for 
that? 
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A I would say not more than one man out of every 
four would ever get on the front lines. That would 
mean if the Koreans are able to furnish continuously 
up to 250,000 men who are in the forward echelons of 
the fighting, that would just about relieve our men ex- 
cept when conditions become very tough—we might 
have to throw in reserves here and there. 

Q Do you know whether the front-line troops of the 
Koreans are effective nowadays? 

A It is my understanding that the Koreans have im- 
proved 100 per cent in the last year and that they are 
now able to take over most of the front-line fighting. 
They do not rotate as do our soldiers. 

Q You mean they don't have short periods of rest? 

A Yes, they do have short periods of rest but they 
don’t go home and get out of uniform. 

Q So they maintain a veteran army all the time? 

A Yes, they are mostly veterans, just as in the 
Eighth Army in the Philippines most of the men had 
had years of training and combat duty. 

Q Would you say that veterans of this type would 
compare favorably with the North Korean armies? 

A I would say that at first they were pitiful, because 
the North Koreans were veterans, but now the South 
Koreans are approximately as good, and in some ways 
better. 

Q So that if they had the proper logistics and 
supplies they would be able to fight for their own 
country? 

A They would be able, arid I think to a great extent 
they are doing it right now. 

Q How long do you think it would be before the 
South Koreans could take over the back supply areas, 
and the bulk of the artillery? 

A Well, because rice is their main diet, handling the 
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Fit for Most of Front-Line Task Now ... Air Force, 
Navy Still Needed ... U.S. Policy Errors Charged 


food supply is not too difficult, and of course they’re 
trained in the handling of supplies from the United 
States. A lot of war material comes in from Japan; it’s 
made over there. But it will be quite a long time before 
they will be prepared to take over all the logistical 
support. 

Q Would you estimate how long it might be? 

A I would say that now they are probably doing 
about 50 per cent of it, counting food and that type of 
support, and I would say within another two years 
they would be able to handle about everything but 
that which must be sent from our country. 

Q Would you expect the Koreans to provide the 
junior officers to run the front-line units? 

A I would say that the Koreans by promotion and 
by training in our schools would provide the line offi- 
cers—the line lieutenants, captains and majors—I 
would say to include colonels of infantry and a good 
part of the staff officers. 

Q How far down the line would United States or 
other foreign officers be required? 

A I would say after two or three years there would 
be needed advisers of high staff and some good logis- 
tical men, but otherwise they could take charge with 
their own officers. 

Q Would it be feasible, do you feel, to separate the 
front-line troops from the troops in the supply line as 
well as artillery, signal corps and so on? 

A We would have to furnish for some time the sig- 
nal troops, although they will begin to get into that 
pretty fast. There is no objection to using American 
atillery for supporting ROK [Republic of Korea] 
infantry until South Koreans are trained. 


Koreans Capable With Tanks 

Q What about armored forces? Could they be Ko- 
teans? 

A Very rapidly, I think. They are just as capable 
of doing that as the North Koreans were capable of us- 
ing those Russian tanks—it takes time, but they are 
doing some of it now and within a couple of years 
they will be handling that, too. 

Q They are supposed to have 400,000 South Ko- 
teans now manning half the front— 

A With another five or six trained Korean divisions 
they could practically be in entire control of the front 
lines within I would say a year and a half to two 
years. 

Q Would it take other than the Korean troops to 
man the communications? 

A For some time to come there would have to be a 
mixture of Americans and South Koreans. 
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—Defense Department 


GENERAL EICHELBERGER 


Q General Van Fleet, in an interview in the dis- 
patches this week, says the South Koreans would have 
to find some | million soldiers in their 20 million pop- 
ulation to match the Communists in the North. What 
do you think? 

A Economically today a South Korean is better off 
as a soldier on the United Nations side than he would 
be trying to crowd into a rice paddy with a whole lot 
of other people. 

Q In other words, you think in time we could ac- 
complish our end? 

A I think General Van Fleet, judging by press re- 
ports, has been questioned more on the other picture— 
that is, when can they take over the whole operation? 
I feel so far as “front line” fighting is concerned 
just as I have stated before. 

Q What about using Nationalist troops from For- 
mosa? Could they help out? 

A Purely from a military standpoint, I would 
say “Yes.” I would have said “No” a year or so ago, 
but I think the time is coming when, if you equip 
the Nationalist Chinese properly, you could use 
them from a military standpoint, but slowly, be- 
cause a lot of them now are no longer what you 


call combat veterans. 


(Continued on next page) 
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. « - No plans had been made ‘for warfare in Korea’ 


Q General Eisenhower said in a speech on October 
2d that the South Koreans can be prepared to man 
their own “front lines,” and that this is a job for the 
Koreans. Do you feel that that recommendation is 
militarily sound? 

A It is. The idea is not a new one, but I think the 
progress probably hasn’t been as fast as it might have 
been. If General Eisenhower were elected, he could 
speed up the transition very rapidly. 


Why Troop Training Has Waited 

Q Do you have any idea why there has been 
such a long delay in training the South Koreans for 
this job? 

A Lack of equipment has been a large factor. 
In the first place, our industry was not geared up 
and there was a trickle of military supplies that 
had to go all over the world. Now the flood is com- 
ing and we will be able to give the South Koreans 
what they need. Our progress from now on is going 
to be much more rapid. 

Q But you do think we should have trained these 
troops long ago? 

A I think in the first place we should have equipped 
them much better before June, 1950. I think to equip 
them as constabulary was an error. 

Q What was the cause of that? 

A I'd hate to say right now. 

Q Do you think it was a military mistake or a 
policy mistake? 

A In my opinion, it was a policy mistake. 

Q It had to do with whether they wanted to 
do it or not, rather than whether they were ready 
or not? 

A I think too much faith was put in the Commu- 
nists. That has been done in the Far East a lot, and 
this is just another example. They just felt the Com- 
munists wouldn’t violate all their promises and try to 
take over South Korea. 


Responsibility of Joint Chiefs 

Q Now the public is being told that the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff had this very much in mind and 
did everything that should have been done at 
that time, and therefore if anything wasn’t done 
the Joint Chiefs, including Eisenhower, were respon- 
sitble— 

A I don’t agree. Every once in a while I know they 
have tried to put things on General Eisenhower that 
I know can’t be true—things that were decided upon 
after he left the Pentagon for Columbia. . 

In Japan, I had big supply responsibilities for Ko- 
rea even when command responsibilities for Korea 
were taken away from General MacArthur in 1948. 
At one time before I left Japan a member of my 
staff just back from a logistical inspection in Korea 
reported that, if a war did break out, the South 
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Koreans would be in a hopeless position because they 
were not properly equipped for it. The North Koreans 
were veterans and had been prepared for war and were 
properly equipped. And that’s exactly how it turned 
out. 

Q Do you gather the impression that our general 
policy was not to defend South Korea with our forces 
at any time in the event of a general war? 

A I have the feeling that we never intended to make 
a major effort on the Asiatic mainland. 

Q And that was because, in the event of a general 
war, we would need our troops elsewhere? 

A That’s right. You wouldn’t have troops to spare, 
according to the thinking of that day, to throw into 
Korea. Then, too, it is hard to fight in the other fel- 
low’s front yard so far from home. 


Reason for 1948 Withdrawal 

Q Then the military decisions that were made to 
withdraw from Korea in 1948 had solely to do with 
the possible outbreak of a general war? 

A I think that those who wanted to see troops 
drawn out of there felt that they were needed more in 
other places. 

Q And had to do with the general world situation 
rather than the local situation? 

A That’s right. 

Q And when the local situation did break out in 
June, 1950, and the decision was made to defend South 
Korea, the military preparations had not been made 
for such a contingency? 

A Not for warfare in Korea. 

Q Were our troops in Japan and their equipment 
of the type with which to conduct an expeditionary 
operation? 

A They didn’t have the proper number of troops in 
Japan. When I left Japan our Eighth Army was below 
half strength. 

Q When did you leave Japan? 

A I left Japan in the early fall of 1948. 

Q And was there any difference in the situation in 
1950? 

A Yes. There had been some increase in strength, 
and there had been an endeavor to draw away from 
occupation duties and do more training. 

Q Wasn't the policy decision in June, 1950, to 
conduct an expeditionary operation to Korea ex- 
actly opposite to the military planning of the Joint 
Chiefs? 

A It came as a surprise, in my estimation. 

Q So what you have really is a diplomatic policy 
and commitment made for which the military had 
been given no opportunity to prepare and no warning 
that there was an intention to— 

A I doubt very much if over in Japan our high com- 
manders had ever been given the idea that we would 
throw ground forces into Korea. 
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_. + /We haven’t power to chase them out of North Korea’ 


Q Inasmuch as the United Nations was supposed 
to do the protecting in the event of any outbreak, 
was there any preparation made for such a con- 
tingency? 

A Little or none. 

Q There was no policy decision made earlier to per- 
mit the military to plan a U. N. defensive effort? 

A That’s right. 

Q You yourself commanded what forces? 

A The Eighth Army for four years. I organized it in 
New Guinea and fought it on every island of the Phil- 
ippine archipelago, and then for three years in Japan. 
I was out there six years. I commanded the First Corps 
and then in the summer of 1944 organized the Eighth 
Army at Hollandia in Dutch New Guinea. 

I can’t tell you how weak the Eighth Army in 
Japan was from the standpoint of what was finally 
ordered in Korea in June, 1950. They weren’t pre- 
pared for it. 

Q Well, the policy decision hadn't ever been given 
to the military, had it? 

A I don’t think there had been any such policy de- 
cision contemplated—certainly not in my day in Ja- 
pan. I want to say though that I think, the decision 
having been made, the Korea war has done good. I 
can’t help but feel that, if we had let the Reds take 
Korea, we would have been in a helluva fix, and so 
would Japan. 


Causes of Korean Invasion 

Q What, in your opinion, were the causes of the 
Korean war? 

A Unconditional surrender, which gave the Kremlin 
the dominating position in Asia as well as in Europe. 
Next important was our failure to support Chiang 
Kai-shek properly when he had millions of troops 
under arms in China. Third, our announcement in 
early January, 1950, that Korea was outside our zone 
of defense. 

Another strong reason, in my opinion, was the desire 
of the Kremlin to continue the envelopment of Japan. 
Certainly the Kremlin would not have launched the 
Korean war as long as Chiang held China. I guess it 
just looked easy to the Kremlin. The sudden decision 
to send our ground forces into Korea, however sound 
in retrospect, amazed me at the time. 

Russia has a very powerful army in Eastern Siberia 
—they have a large submarine fleet and lots of planes 
in the Far East. I don’t think Russia intends to start 
a war now—I don’t know. I hardly think they know 
themselves as they meet in the Kremlin and talk about 
what they might do. But so far as I am concerned I 
wouldn’t force them into a position where they had to 
fight. Time is on our side as our assembly lines are 
beginning to turn out a flood of war material. 

Q What about chasing them out of North Korea? 

A We haven’t the power to chase them out of North 
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Korea, certainly not without losing tremendous cas- 
ualties—an almost impossible task. 

We are in the position that we were in when we 
were halfway up the axis to Japan. In those days we 
couldn’t go to Tokyo, and sometimes it looked like 
we would never get there, but we finally did. 


Risk of Bringing Russia Into War 

Q What about pursuing the enemy to its bases? 

A I think that ought to be under constant study, 
and I realize that the Sino-Soviet treaty might force 
Russia to enter into the picture. 

Now one thing I’ve always felt about pursuit by our 
air to Manchurian air bases—never yet have our 
troops been strafed by Red air—in other words, we’ve 
had all the best of the air warfare, and in spite of 
all the planes they’ve had up there the Red planes 
don’t come down over our lines. 

The Chinese and North Korean Reds have been 
fighting at a disadvantage so far as air is concerned, 
and that has been a standoff. 

Q What about pursuing them to their bases—what 
they call the doctrine of hot pursuit? 

A From the standpoint of right and wrong, there 
is no reason to hold back. We would be justified in 
doing anything to them we can do, but I am still a 
little doubtful. 

It ought to be under constant study, just as I think 
the question of the blockade of the Chinese coast 
should be under constant study. As long as they do 
not attack our troops and Korean bases from the air, 
we have the best of it. 

We’ve got a lot of other commitments in the world, 
and our industry is beginning to roll. I would say 
right now let’s not go in swinging unless we’re going 
to knock somebody out of the ring. Stalin respects our 
industrial power—he ought to since it saved him 
from the Germans on the steppes of Russia. 


Key to Gi's Return Home 

Q Isn't it true if we don’t get started on a long- 
range program of training the South Koreans, we 
will never get our boys home? 

A You bet your life, and the stronger they make 
those ROK divisions and the better those boys are— 
they’re veterans, and basically a South Korean is just 
as good as a North Korean if he’s a veteran—the soon- 
er they’il do the job. 

Q In other words, if we’ve got to prepare for a 
long war we might as well get more South Koreans 
trained? 

A I would train them—just as I’ve been going all 
over the United States pleading to get some Japanese 
boys into uniform to defend Japan itself. 

Q Then you think Asians should furnish the pri- 
mary defense of Asia? 

A I do. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT—NO PARTY TIES 


Politicians aren’t talking about 
unemployment this year. Almost 
everyone who wants a job has 
one. 

Actually, unemployment is no 
respecter of parties. Over the 
years, Democratic and Republi- 
can Presidents have had to deal 
with job problems in almost 
equal shares. 


Jobs for all—or the opposite, job- 
lessness—is not an issue in the 1952 
election. This year nearly every indi- 
vidual who wants to work is actually 
working. Where unemployment does 
exist, it is localized. 

Unemployment, experience suggests, 
is not a problem that is related to one 
political party or the other. Under 
Republican Presidents and Democratic 
Presidents, unemployment has been al- 
most nonexistent and it has been of mass 
proportions. 

The chart below shows you how, un- 
der both Republican and Democratic 
Presidents, the number of jobless workers 


has fluctuated over the years since 1913 
—betore the start of World War I. 

Jobs were plentiful through most 
years of the Democratic Administrations 
from 1913 through 1920. Activity spurred 
by war was a factor in the employment 
situation from 1916 through 1918. Then, 
as an aftermath of war, unemployment 
rose sharply in the short depression of 
1921-22. These were years when Re- 
publicans were in power. Then followed 
a period of virtually full employment 
that ran through 1929. In these Republi- 
can years unemployment was_ usually 
held below 2 million. 

Unemployment developed on a mass 
scale in 1930 when Republicans were 
still in power. By 1932, the number of 
jobless ran above 12 million. In the 
presidential election of that year, jobs 
were a major political issue and Republi- 
cans were thrown out of power. Demo- 
crats took over in 1933. 

In the period of the New Deal, run- 
ning from 1933 through 1940, when war 
again became an influence, joblessness 
was a persistent problem. In only one 
New Deal yvear—1937—did unemploy- 
ment drop below 8 million. In six of the 
eight New Deal years, the number of 
jobless ran above 9 million. 


It's Been With Both Democrats and Republican; 


War, by 1941, had reduced unem, 
ployment to around 5.5 million. By 194 
jobs were no longer a problem. Near) 
everybody able and wanting to wo) 
found employment easily. The number gif 
people without jobs fell to a low of 67). 
000. 

Since World War II, unemploymey 
has not reappeared as an issue of ay 
great importance. In the peacetime veay 
of 1946 to 1948, the number of jobles 
rose to an average of a little more than! 
million. During the mild _ recession ¢ 
1949, the ranks of jobless went above } 
million. But, in all these vears, near 
60 million Americans were holding dow 
jobs. 

The Korean war and the accompa 
ing arms program had the usual wartiny 
effect on jobs. Unemployment fell | 
about 1.9 million in 1951 and has bes 
averaging 1.7 million so far in 1952, 4 
present, the number of jobless is dow 
to an estimated 1.4 million, which is cop 
sidered to be about a minimum. 

The outcome of the national electia 
is not likely to have any effect on th 
volume of employment. Indications no 
are that employment will remain hig 
for the next nine to 12 months regard 
less of who becomes President. 





Unemployment—Under Democrats and Republicans 
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Grousing about your tubing performance? 


LOOK INTO BUNDYWELD! 


PF  %" 0.0. 
Bundyweld Tubing is double- 
walled from a single copper- 
coated steel strip. Patented 
beveled edges afford smoother 
joint, absence of bead, less 
chance for any leakage. 


If you're grousing about tubing failures in 
your products, look into Bundyweld, the 
multiple-wall type of Bundy ® tubing. 
Among its many outstanding properties, 
you'll find Bundyweld has high endurance 
limit, high thermal conductivity, high pres- 
sure resistance. You'll find it’s leakproof, 
lightweight, extra-strong—yet easily, eco- 
nomically fabricated. 


You'll see why Bundyweld’s a pace setter 
for dependable function in coils for radiant 
heating systems; evaporators, condensers, and 
refrigerant lines for freezers and refrigera- 
tors; brake, fuel, and oil lines for automo- 
biles and trucks; thousands of applications 
in thousands of other products. 

For details, write Bundy Tubing Company, 
headquarters for small-diameter tubing. 


Bundy Tubing Company 


DETROIT 14, MICHIGAN 


WORLD'S LARGEST PRODUCER OF SMALL-DIAMETER TUBING 


AFFILIATED PLANTS IN ENGLAND, FRANCE AND GERMANY 





Big \an in \Jany Places 


F YOU HAVE ever suffered a fire or other insured 


loss, you well realize how competent and com- 
forting your Home Insurance agent can be. But 
he may also be doing a lot of other things for 
your town, of indirect benefit to you. He’s often 
the George of “let George do it”—and we think 


he rates a cheer for those unpaid jobs he does, 


Businessman in his own 
right, your Home Insurance 
Company agent has 
invested his money as well 
as his time in serving you. 
Naturally, he understands 
the needs and problems 

of other businessmen— 
and your needs, because 
he’s your neighbor! 


Long after others have quit 
for the day, many a Home agent 
is hard at work—studying recent 
insurance developments, chart- ‘ 
ing someone’s insurance needs, > The best fire is the one that doesn’t 
preparing himself in a dozen differ- happen. Home agents have been leaders 
ent ways to be able to do a better job. ; Ben a — in many community fire prevention 


The Home, since its 
beginnings a hundred years 
ago, has worked hand in hand 
with fire departments in 

the common cause against fire 
—just as, since 1853, 

The Home has championed the 
American agency system— 
partners in protection, 


programs as well as other civic activities. 
Your Home agent may also help you 
make your home or business safer. 


_ WANT THE MOstT for your insurance dollars, natu- 
rally. The way to get the most effective and the 


most economical protection is to put your problem in 
the hands of your Home agent. He knows the various 
types of insurance and the details of each—when he 
knows your needs he can recommend what is best 
for you. It will cost you nothing to talk to him, 


Tomorrow you may be glad you took his advice today! 


x THE HOME* 


Susu CCL CE C O12 Cy 


Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 
FIRE ° AUTOMOBILE . MARINE 


The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


The Home, through its agents and brokers, is America’s leading insurance protector of American homes and the homes of American industr\ 
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§ POLIO MENACE LICKED? 


New Vaccine Not the Answer—More Research Must Be Done 


What is there to the report that doctors have 
- found the answer to polio? Can parents stop 
worrying about the disease for next year? 
A new vaccine is just announced. Success 
with gamma globulin is reported. What is the 

re Paglia 








Q Is it true, Dr. Van Riper, that we 
now have a real vaccine that can be 
used against polio next year? Is 1952 to 
be the last big epidemic year for polio? 

A No, we do not have a vaccine that 
can be used safely and on a large scale 
to prevent poliomy elitis. 

Q But hasn’t Dr. Howard Howe of 
Johns Hopkins produced a vaccine with 
which he has immunized children? 

A Yes, and his studies are of great im- 
portance in the search for a preventive 
against paralytic polio. But I want to 
make it perfectly clear that none of us in 
polio research ever expects to use the 
vaccine that Dr. Howe used as a method 
of protecting individuals against polio— 
it's just too dangerous. 

Q What about gamma = globulin, 
used this summer in Texas and Iowa? 

A It appears that it will be very use- 
ful, although of quite limited applica- 
tion. Certainly it is not anything like a 
complete answer to our problem. 

Q But Dr. Howe’s vaccine did work, 
didn’t it? What did his study show? 

A It showed that, by giving killed vi- 
tus of the three types of polio, you are 
able to produce an immunity—that is, 
the children did develop an immunity 
following their vaccination. 

Q You mean the killed virus didn’t 
give them paralytic polio, but it caused 
their bodies to build up an immunity 
against the three types of polio? 

A That is correct. 

Q Yet this still is not the answer— 
not the vaccine you are looking for? 

A No. This experimental vaccine was 
prepared by grinding up the spinal cords 
of monkeys that had been infected with 
polio. As a result, it contained foreign 
protein—animal matter—that, when in- 
jected into human beings, is likely to 
cause what we call an “allergic enceph- 
alitis.” 

Q Can that be very serious? 
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A Yes, and it occurs in the use of such 
biologicals about once in 1,000 injected 
cases. So actually the chance of develop- 
ing allergic encephalitis would be great- 
er than the ordinary chances of develop- 
ing paralytic poliomyelitis. 

Q What is the importance of Dr. 
Howe’s tests, then? 

A They carried us forward one very 
important step. Research workers al- 
ready had shown that a vaccine contain- 
ing a killed polio virus, injected into lab- 
oratory animals, would cause the ani- 
mals to build up antibodies against polio. 
Now Dr. Howe has tested such a vaccine 
on six children and succeeded in pro- 
ducing this same immune response in 
them. 

Q You knew you could immunize 
monkeys with a dead virus, but you did 
not know whether it would work on hu- 
man beings until now—is that it? 





-Natl. Foundation for Infantile Paralysis 


DR. VAN RIPER 


To get the answers, U.S. News & World 
Report sought out an authority on polio, Dr. 
Hart E. Van Riper, medical director of the 
National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis. 
An interview with Dr. Van Riper, giving his 


replies to these questions, follows. 


A That’s right. It now has been 
shown that a killed virus of poliomye- 
litis, given by injection to a human be- 
ing, will produce sufficient immunity 
to at least indicate that there is real 
protection against the paralytic disease. 
Now the thing to do is to find a safe 
vaccine that will produce this much 
immunity in human beings and be free 
of the dangers of allergic encephalitis 
or other complications. 

Q Can't you purify this vaccine? 

A Apparently not. Considerable 
amounts of money have been spent in 
an attempt to produce a pure virus 
mixture from the spinal cords of in- 
fected animals. To date we have never 
been able to get better than 80 per 
cent pure virus mixture. 

Q But aren't there methods of pro- 
ducing a pure mixture of polio virus? 

A Yes, although there was no known 
method when Dr. Howe began _ his 
tests. There now is a method of grow- 
ing polio virus in a test tube. It uses a 
nutrient mixture in which there are 
bits of non-nervous tissue upon which 
the virus will grow, and that virus can 
be harvested from the culture tubes. 
You then have virus which is free of any 
animal protein. You can take that virus 
and treat it just as Dr. Howe treated 
his virus mixture—that is, kill the 
virus with certain chemicals—and then 
carry on the same tests with children. 
You would not have to worry about 
this allergic encephalitis developing. 

Q Is that to be done now? 

A Yes, you certainly can assume that 
studies will go forward along this line. 
In fact, polio virus produced in tissue 
culture and then killed chemically al- 
ready is being tested on _ laboratory 
animals. With the knowledge gained 
from Dr. Howe’s tests, we may now be 
able to go on to test these vaccines 

(Continued on page 36) 
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STEELCRAFT Solves Space Problem For 


UNITED MERCHANTS AND 
STEEL MANUFACTURERS, INC. 


a 


..-With a STEELCRAFT 
METAL BUILDING 


To meet the specific require- 
ments of one of the nation’s 
largest textile manufacturers, 
STEELCRAFT engineers recom- 
mended the use of a 200’ x 300’ 
rigid frame truss building with 
50’ clear spans. Construction 
features are concrete block cur- 
tain walls, continuous factory 
windows and corrugated asbes- 
tos roof. 








TRUSS TYPE Finished square foot cost including 


foundation, erection and all me- 
chanical branches was much lower 
than a specially fabricated build- 
ing of similar design. 
STEELCRAFT can solve your 
problem too. Flexibility of de- 
sign and low cost is assured by a 
fully integrated manufacturing 
operation with continuous flow 
of standard parts, doors, win- 
dows ... delivery timed to meet 
your construction schedule. 


TITE LOCK (FRAMELESS) 


Bi) 


SPECIAL TYPE 


WRITE TODAY. . . USE COUPON BELOW FREE CATALOG 
Write today for complete 


information on Steelcraft 
| The Steelcraft Manufacturing Co., Dept. USN-1052 | Steel Buildings 
I 9017 Bive Ash Road, Rossmoyne, Ohio I 
CD Send engineer to survey my building requirements. : 
CD Send me information on complete line of Steelcraft Metal 


Buildings 


Zone... .State...,20 | 
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against human beings. Keep in mind. 
however, that these tests take time, 

Q Are there a good many questions tg 
be answered, then? 

A Yes, there are. A very important 
one turns around the problem of produe. 
ing immunity for a considerable pericd 
of time. In this respect, it has not been 
determined whether it would be better 
to use a killed virus or a live virus tha 
has been weakened—or tan: d—through 
one means or another. 

Q Is there real hope for a polio va. 
cine containing a live virus? 

A It is entirely possible that by pass. 
ing polio virus through animals 
through tissue cultures you might jn 
time change that virus so much that it js 
greatly weakened. The idea is to pro- 
duce a living but weakened virus that 
still retains its ability to produce in q 


Wide World 
DR. HOWARD A. HOWE 
. one very important step” 


human being an immunity against para 
lytic polio. 

Q Are efforts being made now to pro- 
duce a tame, live polio virus? 

A Yes, of course. Dr. Herald R. Cox 
and his associates at Lederle Labon- 
tories are working on that. In fact, they } 
report that they have produced and 
partly tested a modified form of at least 
one of the three types of polio virus. 

Q Is there a chance that before nett 
spring we will be able to produce a 
effective vaccine from live virus? 

A | hardly feel that that is within the 
realm of possibility. Nothing is imposs 
ble these days, but I do not honestl 
feel that there will be any vaccine which 
would be available for effective use next 
summer. 

Q Do you feel that a living virus holds 
our best hopes for a polio vaccine? 
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A I think that in the light of other pre- 
ventive medicine we must assume that 
a live virus would produce a higher de- 

of immunity and that such im- 
munity would last longer than the im- 
munity from a killed virus. 

Q Is there any certainty that a killed 
yirus would not confer lasting immunity? 

A No, for the reason that no individ- 
uals have been immunized and carried 
over a sufficient period to determine 
that. We do know that in the case of 
other diseases the vaccines that use killed 
viruses confer a relatively brief immuni- 
ty. In typhoid vaccine, for example, you 
yse a killed organism which gives a 
very short-lived immunity—one should 
have a booster shot at least every year 
or two. 

Q How long an immunity should be 
achieved before a vaccine is accepted? 

A You should have a vaccine that 
would be protective for at least two 
years. The public is pretty well condi- 
tioned to booster shots, but if you’re go- 
ing to have to go back to get a booster 
shot every few months then I don’t think 
that is an effective method. 

Q But Dr. Howe’s studies show that 
a killed-virus vaccine can produce im- 
munity against polio for at least a year, 
don’t they? 

A Well, that was on a limited number 
of fixed cases. 

Q Still, it looks pretty good for a 
year's immunity, doesn’t it? 

A It looks pretty good for a year, yes. 

Q It seems to boil down to this, then: 
We can use the tissue-culture method to 
produce pure polio virus—without dan- 
gerous impurities. We can kill the virus 
with known chemicals. And Dr. Howe’s 
studies show the killed virus can create 
immunity for at least a year. Why, then, 
do we not go ahead to use such a vaccine 
widely on children while we wait to see 
whether a better vaccine is possible? 

A There still are many unanswered 
questions. For example, how long does 
it take after you get the vaccine until 
you have developed sufficient antibody, 
or sufficient immunity, to protect you 
against a direct infection? 

Q Is that likely to be days, weeks or 
months? 

A It takes a few weeks, I should say. 
Now there again the probabilities are 
that a live virus would produce anti- 
body much more rapidly than killed 
virus. Moreover, there still has to be 
learned the time and the best means of 
giving the vaccine to create sufficient 
immunity to protect the individual. 

Q What other reasons are there for 
not going ahead with this vaccine? 

A Well, look at it this way. First, 
we do not know how long it takes after 
vaccination to acquire immunity. Sec- 

(Continued on page 38) 
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1. When temperatures exceed 350°F. ({th the heat of a match flame), paper chars. If you’re 
entrusting business records to an old safe, or any safe without the Underwriters’ Laboratories, 
Inc. label, expect it to act only as an incinerator above 350° F. 


How much heat 


does it take 


--. to put you out of business? 


2. lt could put you out of business. 43 out of 
100 firms that lose their accounts receivable, 
inventory and other records by fire never 
reopen. And don’t feel any safer because 
you're in a fireproof building. 


3. A fireproof building simply walls in and 
intensifies a fire inside an office. And note 
the clause in your insurance policy that 
says: ‘‘Proof-of-loss must be rendered within 
60 days.” How could you—without records? 


The risk is too great. Don’t take it. Find out today, 
how little it costs to protect your records—and your business 
future—with a modern Mosler “A’’ Label Record Safe. It’s the 
world’s best protection. Meets the independent Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, Inc. severest test for fire, impact and explosion. 


IF IT'S MOSLER ...IT’S SAFE 


Ike Mosler Safe“ 


Since 1848 
World’s Largest Builders of Safes and Bank Vaults 


Consult the classified telephone directory for name of the Mosler 


; dealer in your city, or mail coupon now for free informative material. 


The handsome new Mosier “A” Label 
Safe designed by Raymond Loewy 
a at no extra cost, distin- 
guished beauty to any office. New 
convenience and security features 
include the “Counter Spy” Lock 
with numbers on top of dial to 
eliminate stooping oon visible only 
to person working combination. 
Many models to fit your need. 


THE MOSLER SAFE Company ¢ Dept. US-31, Hamilton, Ohio 

Please send me (check one or both): 

O Free Mosler Fire DANGERater which will indicate my fire 
risk in 30 seconds. 

O Illustrated catalog, describing the new series of Mosler 
Record Safes. 


NAME POSITION 
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Why did you hive a 


receptionist with a friendly smile? 


Undoubtedly because you knew her friendly smile would be an 
asset to your business, serving as a company welcome to all who call. 


Just as her smile creates an atmosphere of friendliness for your 
company, so can the Christmas cards you send. And this year with 
the new Hallmark Christmas Cards designed especially for men 
and business firms, you'll find it takes but little time. 
Simply visit the store that features Hallmark Cards. Ask to see the 
Hallmark Album for Men containing Christmas cards for men 
and business firms. In a matter of minutes you can select the card you 
want imprinted with your name. Select from a wide variety of 
Christmas cards designed with dignity and good taste— 
confident in the knowledge that to everyone, everywhere, the 
Hallmark on the back of a card means, 

“You cared enough to send the very best!” 


Hathrnanbe 


“When you care enough to send the very best” 
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ond, we do not know where an epidemic 
might occur. So, theoretically, to stop 
an epidemic in 1953 we would have to 
immunize 30 million children, Tha 
involves a tremendous production prob. 
lem. 

Q How long does it take to produce 
virus by the tissue-culture method? 

A They grow very rapidly, but it is 
being done only in test tubes on a lab. 
oratory basis. No one is doing it on a 
commercial basis. 

Q But it could be done, couldn't it? 

AI don't think the public would 
flock to be immunized with an agent J 
that hasn’t been sufficiently tested and 
tried to know how soon after the chil- 
dren were immunized they would de. 
velop enough immunity to protect them, 
or how long immunity would last. And 
let’s not forget that it was not too many 


Unitea rress 


DR. WILLIAM McD. HAMMON 
. marked protection was afforded” 


years ago that there were those who 
thought they had an effective vaccine 
for polio and a number of children were 
not protected but actually developed 
paralytic polio as a consequence of using 
that vaccine. 

Q Still, the evidence indicates we can 
produce a killed-virus vaccine and use it 
while we wait for a better one, doesn‘ 
it? 

AI don't think that from the six 
cases Dr. Howe has reported there is 
sufficient ‘evidence to go ahead on a 
vast production plan of vaccine when 
we still have many questions that are 
unanswered. We have to be fair to the 
public. We simply cannot afford just 
for the sake of expediency to mm 
ahead and try something unless we 
know we can go to the public and say 
honestly, “This is good. Now, some§ 
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thing better may come along in the next 
year or two, but at least at the moment 
this is without danger to the individual 
and will in a certain percentage of cases 
provide protec tion. ; 

Q The production problem is a major 
deterrent so long as these questions are 
not answered, isn’t it? 

A Yes. When one thinks of growing 
sufficient virus to immunize millions of 
children it becomes a big production 
problem, and one that hasn't been solved. 
No one is going into large-scale produc- 
tion of something until he is sure it will 
be of value. 

Q What about the results of the polio- 
prevention tests conducted with children 
in epidemic areas of Texas and Iowa last 
summer? 

A The results were very good. Those 
experiments, conducted by Dr. William 


aa 


GAMMA GLOBULIN WAS TRIED 
-.. with “very good” results 


McD. Hammon, involved injections of 
gamma globulin. This is a fraction of hu- 
man blood—the globulin of whole blood 
which can be separated out. The frac- 
tion contains all of the antibody that an 
individual has against any specific dis- 
ease. 

Q You mean you get gamma globulin 
from the blood of adults who have had 
polio and use it to give immunity to chil- 
dren—is that it? 

A Correct. The immunity developed 
by adults who have had mild, or nonpara- 
lytic, attacks of poliomyelitis is contained 
in this blood fraction and is imparted 
directly to injected children. 

Q How successful were those tests? 

A They were very encouraging. Dr. 
Hammon reports that, starting after 
the first week following inoculation, 

(Continued on page 40) 
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The World 
(7 -) se 
Multiply Your 
Storage Space 
by using 
_ CLARK 
: EQUIPMENT 


This is the modern method 
by which alert business men 
throughout the world are 
satisfying the need for 
increased storage space 
without investing a penny 

in building costs: the Clark 
method of materials handling. 


Clark fork-lift trucks enable 
you to utilize your “air rights” 
—by putting idle space near 
the ceilings to profitable use. 

They promote orderly efficient warehouse planning 
every commodity in its assigned place. Materials move into 
and out of storage a great deal faster—making it easy 
to handle a far larger volume of goods. Accidents 
and damage losses are sharply reduced. Using unit 
loads composed of multiple items save much 
time in taking inventory. Actually, storage capacity 
is usually doubled, in many instances tripled, by 
carefully planned use of these powerful, fast, 

safe, efficient machines. 


For full information on this more efficient modern 
method, consult the Clark dealer in your area. 
You'll find him a competent counselor on all 
problems of handling materials at lowest cost. 
Call hiny today—he’s listed under ‘““Trucks— 
Industrial’”’ in the yellow pages of your 

phone book. 


Se 





INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION * CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY - BATTLE CREEK 124, MICHIGAN 


Please send: O Material Handling News () Condensed Catalog 


Name 








Firm Name. — 





Address. ee Le ae 





City, Zone Sicte 





CK PARTS AND SERVICE STATIONS IN STRATEGIC LOCATIONS 





Success in handling 


workmen’s compensation claims with 
utmost speed and fair- 

ness—and without 

needless red tape— 

typifies the quality of 

the many services given by every 
Employers Mutuals Team. All our 
owner-policyholders can benefit by this 
superb teamwork without extra cost. 
Actually, cooperation between your or- 
ganization and your Employers Mutuals 
Team may substantially 


reduce your premium 





The Employers Mutuals Team 


costs! Write for details. 





Home Office: Wausau, Wisconsin of WAUSAU 


Offices in principal cities. 


.. Consult your telephone directory 


Employers Mutuals write: Workmen's Compensation-Public Liability-Automobile-Group 
Health and Accident-Burglary-Plate Giass-Fidelity Bonds-and other casualty insurance. 
Fire-Extended Coverage-inland Marine-and allied lines. All policies are nonassessable. 
EMPLOYERS MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF WISCONSIN 
EMPLOYERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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marked protection was afforded that 
lasted through the fifth week, at least.” 
He goes on to report: “During the sec. 
ond week there was a marked difference 
between the number of (polio) cases jn 
the gamma globulin and the gelatin 
(or control) groups—3 and 23 cases 
respectively. The reduction appears to 
be greatest during this week, but pro- 
tection appears to have continued 
through the fifth week. From the sec. 
ond through the fifth week only six cases 
occurred among those receiving gamma 
globulin and 38 among those receiving 
gelatin.” 

Q That sounds pretty good, doesn’t it? 

A Yes. The injections did confer on 
an encouragingly large proportion of the 
inoculated children an immunity that 


~NFIP 
MORE OF THIS 


. . many unanswered questions” 


was quite effective for several weeks. 
You must understand, however, that this 
is a passive immunity. When you use a 
real vaccine, by contrast, the virus you 
inject into the body causes the body to 
develop its own immunity to the infec- 
tion. When you use gamma globulin, you 
simply inject some immunity directly 
into the individual. And it lasts only for 
a period of weeks. 

Q Still, it sounds useful, doesn’t it? 

A It would appear from Dr. Ham- 
mon’s findings that with these immune 
gamma globulins we do have an effec- 
tive means of perhaps controlling the 
paralytic consequences of a polio-virus 
infection. 

Q Is gamma globulin expensive? 

A No, it isn’t. For the average child 5 
years old it would cost $10 or $15. Most 
of this gamma globulin that is available 
today has been produced by the Red 
Cross from outdated blood contributions 
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_that is, from blood that no longer can 
be used for direct transfusion. 

Q Does all this mean that gamma 
globulin can be used widely to stop local 

lio outbreaks next summer? 

A There may be some way of con- 
trolling particularly heavy incidences in 
specific areas. When one considers that 
there are 30 million children in this 
country it is difficult to say that there 
would be enough gamma globulin next 
summer to immunize them on any wide 
scale. The National Research Council 
and other Government agencies are 
working together to outline some method 
of procurement and allocation of cur- 
rent supplies, and are interesting them- 
selves in making additional supplies 
available wherever possible. 


—Bilack Star 


TO PREVENT THIS 
. takes a long time” 


Q But you do not think that gamma 
globulin is the real answer to polio pre- 
vention—is that correct? 

A That is correct. It definitely is not 
the answer. 

Q Where do we go from here? 

A There remains a great deal of in- 
vestigation to be done. We intend to 
help finance research along the lines of 
all these possibilities. While research is 
going forward toward the use of live vi- 
rus, much more work must be done with 
killed polio virus. It might very well be 
that the first vaccine that will be used 
will be a killed virus. Then maybe after 
a year or two or three we would find the 
live virus was more effective and without 
danger, in which event we would shift 
from the dead virus to the live. But it 
takes a long time to establish the ability 
of a vaccine to produce effective and 
long-lasting immunity. There simply is 
nO way to rush these experiments. 
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Binks booth helps Chicago firm 
repaint cars for less than $20! 


Aggressive selling, fast service and quality workmanship at a low cost built a boom- 
ing business for the Spray-King Auto Painting Company of Chicago. So good, in 
fact, that the company was having trouble keeping up with the demand. After an 
analysis of the problem, a Binks engineer suggested the installation of a Binks 





Drive-Through auto booth in which cars could be painted faster, under better 
lighting, without the worry of dust marring the new finishes. With this new equip- 
ment, Spray-King now paints a car every 20 minutes...and the low-cost finishes 
are “just like new:’ In the illustration above the filter-doors are open to show the 
interior. In operation these close tight. 

Binks knowledge of spray painting and coating comes from 50 years’ experience, 
years during which Binks has solved almost every imaginable finishing problem... 
ranging from operations such as that described above to specially engineered or 
automatic equipment...from applying fine finishes to heavy, tar-like coatings. 

As at Spray-King, Binks specialized knowledge can help you speed up production 
| and lower finishing costs. And, there’s no obligation when you... 
| 
let Binks make a FREE survey... 

...of your finishing department and give you a report of 
ways you can reduce-costs and improve finishing. 

To get this service, just write: 

Binks Manufacturing Company 

3128-34 W. Carroll Ave., Chicago 12, Ill. 








GUNS © SPRAY BOOTHS © MATERIAL TANKS © EXTRACTORS & ACCESSORIES 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL U.S. & CANADIAN CITIES + SEE YOUR cuassirieo Gp binectory 
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No door is closed to a Telegram. For sure attention —for fast results — 


for the orderly, on-record conduct of business— We WESTERN UNION 
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ROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 


PARIS....BONN....HANOI....LONDON.... 








>> With the U.S. tied up in knots over its own political campaign..... 
European politicians are having a field day with U.S. program for defense 
of Europe, have already delayed it, may yet wreck it altogether. 
French politicians have raised the asking price for French co-operation. 
German politicians want French concessions before they go along. 
British politicians won't carry the torch for U.S., urge a slowdown. 




















>> What makes the situation serious is that the U.S. is not now in position 
to assert its world leadership effectively, and won't be for several months. 
High officials in Washington, even when not preoccupied with politics, can't 
help wondering what is to happen after election, can't make long-range plans. 

Truman Administration, in any case, can't speak for the Administration to 
be elected November 4, can't know how it will want to handle program in Europe. 

New Administration, though elected November 4, can't assume power until 
January 20. This means about a three-month period during which the U.S.--and 
the U.S. program for Europe--simply have to mark time. 

New money will have to wait until a new President and Congress are sworn 
in. Top personnel changes, often of deep concern to Europe, are due then, too. 
New ideas on Europe, if any, usually depend on new personnel and new money. 

With the U.S. marking time, relaxing pressure on its allies, politicians 
in Europe tend to reflect domestic pressure of nationalism, anti-Americanism. 

Result is a setback for U.S. plans in Europe that may become permanent. 

















>> Paris is the headquarters for U.S. troubles right now. French politicians 
are providing U.S. diplomats and military men with some Grade A headaches. 

French stalling seems likely to delay formation of the European Army, put- 
ting French and German troops under a common command, for six months and pos- 
Sibly longer. U.S. had hoped for approval by all sometime this autumn. 





But, as things stand.....French Cabinet is now working on a long written 
report on the treaty which is to establish the European Defense Community and 
Army. Later, this Cabinet study is to be submitted to parliamentary commissions 
for reflection, maybe changes, maybe approval. There are seven parliamentary 
commissions concerned. Then, when the seven commissions are through with the 
treaty, it goes to Parliament for debate and approval or rejection. 

French vote on the treaty, this means, can't be before February, if then. 








>> Even a tardy approval is unlikely unless the U.S. gives France a lot more 
dollars and makes other concessions as well. As French leaders now hint: 
More U.S. aid for French Indo-China is necessary. Argument is that the war 
(over) 
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in Indo-China is draining France of young officers, keeping the budget in the 
red, making it impossible for France to match West Germany in armed strength. 
So U.S. can expect to be asked to help France stay ahead of Western Germany. 

U.S. aid without strings, at same time, is sought for French war plants. 
Idea is to have French industry, not U.S. industry, provide the weapons France 
needs--but with U.S. providing the dollars to be spent as France wishes. 

U.S. is also expected by the French to side with France in the argument 
with Germany over the Saar, and in the argument with the natives of North Africa 
over self-rule in Tunisia. U.S. and Britain, in addition, will probably be 
asked to give France an ironclad guarantee to keep their six divisions in Ger- 
many for as long as the French Government thinks necessary. 

If U.S. balks at the price, French politicians hint rather plainly that the 
French Parliament will then probably reject the European Army treaty. 











>> Paris politicians thus confront the U.S. with a series of dilemmas. 

Choice before U.S. on Indo-China may be to provide still more aid or have 
France dump the whole Indo-Chinese war into the U.S. lap. 

If U.S. backs French against Tunisians, U.S. runs risk of having Arabs and 
Moslems throughout North Africa and Middle East turn against U.S., upset Ameri- 
can bases and plans throughout area. But, if U.S. backs Tunisians in Africa, 
French in Europe are in position to sabotage the U.S. blueprint for Europe. 

If U.S. backs France on the Saar, West Germans may think twice about going 
along with U.S. on European Army. Germans have to be reckoned with, too. 











>> American officials in Paris can only guess at how tough the French will 
prove to be, how far they'll push the U.S. Some of the troublemaking of these 
French politicians is obviously to win votes inside France and stay in office. 

Premier Pinay has learned that he can stave off defeat by thumbing his nose 
at some U.S. demands. He may be tempted to try the gesture again. 

Foreign Minister Schuman, on the other hand, always counted on‘by American 
diplomats to side with the U.S., can no longer be relied on so heavily. He has 
powerful enemies in France. They nearly got his job recently, may yet do So. 

U.S., anxious for French political stability, finds it comes high. Yet 
France is the key to U.S. defense policy in Europe, to European Army plan. As 
of today, it's an even bet whether France will make or break this policy. 








>> French reverses in Indo-China are minor, not serious enough to justify 
French politicians' request for more U.S. aid yet. As it looks in Hanoi..... 
Communist successes are almost identical in location, Scope and timing with 
gains made a year ago. French strong point lost then was recaptured later. 
Anti-Communists are much stronger than a year ago. U.S. aid has poured in, 
reaching record levels during August and September. One result is that now 50 
native battalions are armed and equipped, as against 26 a year ago. 
Communists are better armed, too, but Communist forces still can't conquer 
Indo-China without Chinese troops. Chinese invasion is still not in sight. 











>> In London, latest round in Attlee-Bevan fight to control British Labor 
Party leaves Attlee ahead--but on points, not by a knockout. Bevan, at 54, can 
figure on lasting more rounds than Attlee, now 69. Fighting, though, has be- 
come so bitter Laborites worry about a party split, fatal at election time. 
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The big skilled hands that mean so much fo you! 


Ahead the road ribbons out over hills, around 
curves, through busy city streets. He knows 
what to do in every driving situation. He’s a 
professional driver trained in safety. He 
watches out for you as well as for the important 
cargo he carries. 

He drives one of America’s great fleet of 
trucks. Trucks that carry 75% of the total 
tonnage moved in the nation’s commerce. 
Trucks upon which more than 25,000 Ameri- 
can communities depend solely for freight serv- 


ice. Trucks upon which every community de- 
pends for the majority of what it eats, wears 
or uses .. . and gets at lower cost because of 
truck transportation efficiency. 

Yes, those skilled hands mean a lot to you. 
They represent the transportation system that 
goes farther, more often and to more places 
than any other. The prosperity of your busi- 
ness, the life of your community and the welfare 
of your home all revolve closely with the rolling 
wheels of America’s great trucking industry. 


If you’ve got it —a truck brought it! 


Mewes eeee a 


ceeoeeee eee ee ee eee? 


AMERICAN TRUCKING INDUSTRY 


American Trucking Associations, Washington 6, D.C. 
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U.S. VOTER: Age, Income, Religion, Geography . . . 
All Are Clues... But He Will Make Up His Own Mind 


America’s voters, 55 millions of them, 
are about to take charge. For weeks they 
have listened. On November 4, they 
speak. The presidential decision is theirs. 

Another 37 million might have par- 
ticipated in this decision. But somewhat 
fewer than 60 per cent of eligible voters 
are expected to cast their ballots. This 
reduces a potential electorate of 92 mil- 
lions to the 55 millions who are to have 
their say on Election Day. 

These 55 million voters, with a de- 
cision so important in their keeping, 
command attention. Where they live, 
how they live, how many are union 
members, how many are Negroes, what 
their income levels are—all these and 
many related questions have a bearing 
on the verdict they are about to render. 

The answers often are surprising, often 
clear away previous misconceptions. 

Nearly half of all this year’s voters, 
47.3 per cent, have not known a Republi- 
can Administration since they came of 
age. Most of their working or business 
careers have run their course under the 
New Deal or Fair Deal. For many in this 
group the days of Herbert Hoover, or 
even of the depression, are vague, dis- 
tant memories. This big bloc, perhaps 
more than any other, has been torn be- 
tween present job prosperity and the un- 
certainties of change. 

New voters number some 4.3 million. 
These youngsters, turned 21 since 1948, 
are much sought out by political workers. 
Young Democratic and Republican clubs 
are organized to enroll them. The new 
voters constitute important groups often 
overlooked by all but the politicians. 

Women predominate. They, make up 
nearly 51 per cent of the 55. million 
voters. Precinct workers across the coun- 
try became aware weeks ago that women 
were registering in unusual numbers. 
And, persistently, they declined to tell 
the ward workers why they registered 
or how they intended to vote. 

City dwellers make a big group, 37 
millions. This group is an amalgam of 
many kinds of people—laborers, white- 
collar workers, Negroes, professional 
people. It usually is a shifting mass. 
Workers pour into a city. City people 
move to the suburbs to become growingly 
conservative. In a number of States with 
large electoral votes, the big city’s vote 
often determines how the State goes. 
(See page 15.) 

Small towns, plus country families 
not on farms, provide 10.5 million voters, 
usually conservative. 

(Continued on page 48) 
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The 55 Million Voters 
AS iwtiesettntinbibingd: 
26 milion will never have lived as adults under a Republican President. 


37 million will live in cities, 
28 million will be women. 10.5 million will live in rural 


27 million will be men. communities. 
7.5 million will live on farms. 


18.3 million will be Easterners. 
18.2 million will be Midwesterners. 
8.1 million will be Westerners. 

5.4 million will be Southerners. 

5 million will be from Border States. 


51 million will be white persons. 


6.3 million will have family incomes of less than $1,000. 
17.1 million will have family incomes of $1,000 to $3,000. 
18.8 million will have family incomes of $3,000 to $5,000. 
11 million will have family incomes of $5,000 to $10,000. 
1.8 million will have family incomes of $10,000 or more. 


28.1 million will work in business and industry. 
7.7 million of these will be union members. 
20.4 million will not belong to a union. 

1.1 million will work for the Federal Government. 
600,000 will be members of the armed forces. 


@ 1952, By U. S. News Pub. Corp. 
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we're ‘fishing tos 
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a ae Because we have a unique glass fiber 
product with an amazing combination 
of properties that may well be just 
what you're seeking. 


The product is ULTRALITE, the only insulation 
of l-o-n-g glass fibers. It won’t rot, burn, absorb moisture, 
or support insect life. It won’t chip, dent, flake, break or 
deteriorate with age. Most important of all, ULTRALITE is 
r-e-s-i-l-i-e-n-t. You can compress it, shake it, bend it, bump it—yet 
ULTRALITE springs back into original shape and thickness, and 


retains its original thermal and acoustical values. 


The advantages of such a unique insulating material have long been 
obvious to manufacturers of trucks and trailers, railroad cars, 
furnaces, water heaters, metal buildings, and to the heating and 
ventilating industry. Spectacular demand for ULTRALITE has caused 
us to double our productive capacity 3 times in the past 5 years. 
Almost daily, we discover new industrial problems that can only be 
solved by ULTRALITE’S unique combination of properties. 


If the control of heat, cold or sound is important in the manufacture 
or delivery of your product, it can pay you well to get the 
facts on this superior thermal and acoustical insulation. 
To find out what ULTRALITE will do for you, write today 
for samples, applied cost comparisons, and 
complete performance data. 
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GUSTIN-BACON MANUFACTURING CO. 
216 W. 10th St. © Kansas City 6, Mo. 
New York @ Chicago @ Philadelphia © San Francisco © Los Angeles @ Houston © Tulsa « Ft. Worth e Detroit 
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TEMCO has again demon- 
strated its ability as a first 
line aircraft company to meet 
the nation’s aviation needs. 
TEMCO has been selected as 
a prime contractor to produce 
the sweptwing McDonnell 
F3H DEMON. 


The DEMON, a high speed jet fighter, will serve as a major 
replacement for current Navy operational carrier fighters. 
Powered by a Westinghouse turbojet engine, the DEMON now 
is being readied for production at TEMCO and will soon be adding 
a new measure of fighting strength to America’s air defense. 


a: 
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On farms only 7.6 million, byt 
their vote is important 


The farm vote, often discussed, gl. 
ways ardently cultivated by the political 
parties, actually turns out to be relatively 
small. Of the 55-million total, only 
7.5 million live on farms. But the farm 
vote is important. Four years ago jt 
slipped away from its usual Republican 
anchorage and gave President Truman 
an important advantage in the farm 
States. 

Regionally, Easterners, wlio tend to 
be internationalists, and Midwesterners, 
who incline to be more isolationist, just 
about balance each other. There are to 
be 18.3 million Eastern voters and 189 
million in the Midwest. Some 5.4 million 
are expected to vote in the Democratic 
South, this year torn by dissension, The 
pendulumlike Border States provide some 
5 millions, and the West, a little more 
than 8 million. 

The Catholic vote is to total some 
10.6 million. Usually it is thought of as 
larger. For the most part, Catholics live 
in the cities or industrial areas, This 
year they have been agitated by the issue 
of Communism in Government, and 
some, especially the higher economic 
brackets, have slipped away from their 
usual Democratic alignment. 

Negro voters often are called a key 
election factor, yet there are to be only 
about 4 million of them. Their impor 
tance lies in concentrations within some 
big cities that could determine how the 
big States—New York, Pennsylvania, Illi- 
nois, Michigan, Ohio—are to vote. 

Lower incomes predominate when 
the 55 million are separated into in- 
come groups. The breakdown, by family 
incomes, is this: Some 42.2 million voters 
have family incomes of $5,000 or less; 
34.7 million have incomes of $4,000 or 


less; for 23.4 million the income figure : 
is $3,000 or below. Some 6.3 million | 


make less than $1,000 a year. In the 


higher brackets, 12.8 million voters re | 


ceive more than $5,000. 
The income status of the individual 


voter is always considered a powerful | 


influence on that individual’s vote. A 
survey made after the 1948 election 
showed that people in the $3,000-to- 
$4,000 bracket split their votes about 


evenly between President Truman and | 
Governor Thomas E. Dewey. The Tn | 
man percentage increased as income } 


dwindled, the Dewey percentage 
climbed in the higher brackets. But it 
fluences other than income, some @ 
them profound, seem to be at work this 
year. 

The union-labor vote, like the farm 
er vote, proves to be comparatively 
small. Primarily, however, it is concet 
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_,. Typical voter eats well 
but is not without worries 


trated in the big cities that swing the 
big States. This year, 7.7 million union 
men are to be voters, out of 28.1 million 
individuals who work in business and in- 
dustry. Some 20.4 million of them are 
not union members. 

Federal workers are expected to pro- 
duce 1.1 million votes. Republicans 
ysually write most of these off as natural- 
ly Democratic. 

Servicemen make the smallest group 
of all, only 600,000. Thousands did not 
bother to apply for absentee or military 
ballots. But how the 600,000 will vote is 
a puzzle to the politicians. 

The figures are revealing, but still 
there is much that they leave unsaid. 
Somewhere among the 55 million there 
is a typical voter, one who falls into a 
pattern shared by countless thousands. 

This typical voter has gotten lots of 
attention in recent weeks. He has been 
wheedled, entreated, threatened, been 
given lavish promises. Ward workers 
have been ringing his doorbell. Poll tak- 
ers have stopped him on the street, seek- 
ing an advance inkling of the decision of 
November 4. He and his wife can have a 
free ride to the polling place on Election 
Day if they want one. 

This typical voter has a job, probably 
the best-paid job he ever held. So, too, 
has his wife, if she wants one. He is 
healthier. He eats more and better food 
than ever before. Perhaps he is a little 
fatter. There also probably is money in 
the bank and last summer he had a fine 
vacation in a relatively new car. 

On these scores, perhaps, as the cam- 
paign slogan puts it, he “never had it so 
good.” But this is only half of the picture. 

He also probably is in debt, owes 
more money than he ever did—future 
payments on his car and on household 
appliances bought on the installment plan. 
Out of his pay check, before he ever 
sees it, comes the biggest chunk of taxes 
he ever has paid. 

To offset the big pay check, prices are 
high. His wife fusses about how little is 
left after taxes and after the week’s food 
is bought. And there are worries about 
Korea. A son, or a neighbor's son, may 
have been drafted, or be approaching 
draft age. The issues of corruption, of 
Communism in Government enter into 
his thinking. 

But this typical voter has made up his 
mind and so have most of his fellows on 
the roster of 55 million, although an un- 
usually large proportion of them have 
delayed their decision. And when the 
Politicians stop talking, the 55 million 
will come into their own as the people 
with the final say. 
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@ Millions of unseen fingers, technically 
known as magnetic lines of force, can 
reach across space and lift tons of weight, 
operate mechanisms to grasp rapidly 
rotating machine parts, carefully re- 
move chunks of iron, bolts, nails, etc. 
from any flow of non-magnetic materi- 
als in process, or do numerous other 
almost unbelievable jobs in modern in- 
dustry. Produced by the flow of con- 
trollable electric current, this unusual 
power put to work in Electromagnetic 
Clutches, Brakes, Separators and Lift- 
ing Magnets can speed up processes, 
eliminate costly operations and costly 
hazards too, permit the use of more eco- 
nomical equipment and more automatic 
equipment in many factories, plants, 
storage and scrap yards, runways, air- 
fields and the like. It will pay you to in- 
vestigate Cutler-Hammer Electromag- 
netic Clutches, Brakes, Separators and 
Lifting Magnets. They are the product 
of more than 50 years of engineering 
leadership and their dependability is 
world famous. CUTLER-HAMMER, 
Inc., 1462 St. Paul Ave., Milwaukee 1, 
Wisconsin. 


C-H ELECTRO- 
MAGNETIC HANDLING 


* For fast. profitable handling of 
scrap, rails, plates or even bagged, 
boxed iron and steel parts. Rec- 
tangular or circular, large or small. 


C-H ELECTROMAGNETIC 
CLUTCHING 


Starts machines smoothly. Auto- 
matic or pushbutton. Permits use 
of low starting torque motors. 
Positive coupling 


C-H 

ELECTROMAGNETIC BRAKING 
Tostop machines quickly, smooth- 
ly. To hold a load positively and 
safely on a crane,skip hoist, etc. 


C-H ELECTROMAGNETIC 
SORTING 


To remove ‘‘tramp”" iron from ma- 
terials in process, to salvage scrap, 
to protect valuable imachinery. 
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| Staley products for paper, food, drugs, laundries, paint, 
rubber, textiles begin with corn or soybeans. This firm is one of 
the largest processors of these crops. Above are Mr. A. E. Staley, 


Hundreds of starches are made by 

Staley. Most familiar to the housewife 
is Sta-Fio (being bottled, above). This 
quality product is oxidized with Wyan- 
potte Chlorine and Sodium Hydroxide. 
Wyanpotte Chemicals, like Staley, is a 
specialist in laundry products. 
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3 A fantastic number of products are 
drawn from ordinary corn. Starches, 
syrups, oils (like many WYANDOTTE prod- 
ucts) are used in scores of foods; in 
leather, petroleum products, explosives, 
foundries, mines. Above, unrefined corn 
syrup flows into a cooler at Staley’s plant. 


* 
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In this kitchen, Staley experts develop 

recipes and test formulas. WyANpoT?, 
too, places top emphasis on research—ont 
result of which has been the developmen! 
of Pluronics,* the first 100%-active not 
ionic surfactant ever brought to com 
mercial production. *Reg. U.S. Pat, Of 


| 
{ 


Jr. (right), and Executive Vice President E. K. Scheiter. Behind } 
them: Staley’s 11,000,000-bushel grain elevators. The industries 
mentioned at left are also served by Wyanpotte Chemicals. 
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How Wyandotte helps 


WYANDOTTE 


CHEMICALS 


squeeze gold from grain 


In his dramatic business, Mr. Staley sees another example 


of the vital, everyday importance of Wyandotte Chemicals. 


He uses Wyandotte Chlorine to oxidize corn starch for coating papers. 


He uses our alkalies to help draw textile starches, laundry products, condi- 
ments, pharmaceutical materials and a hundred other products from the golden 
corn and soybean. 


No wonder Mr. A. E. Staley, Jr., president of the A. E. Staley Manu- 
facturing Co., Decatur, Ill., knows how important Wyandotte Chemicals are 
to every phase of American life. Read the captions under the pictures to see 
how both Wyandotte and A. E. Staley work for you every day, directly or in- 
directly helping industry, business and the individual! 

For more than 60 years, Wyandotte Chemicals has been a leading source of 
supply and service. For chemical raw materials and specialized cleaning prod- 
ucts, it will pay you to think of Wyandotte first. Wyandotte Chemicals Corpo- 
ration, Wyandotte, Michigan. Offices in Principal Cities. 


yandotte CHEMICALS 


Organics, Inorganics — World’s largest manufacturers of 
specialized cleaning products for business and industry 


q The A. E. Staley Mfg. Co. is the Staley’s corn starch (being filtered, Skilled Wyandotte Technical Service 
nation’s oldest soybean processor. above) goes into baking powder, as can help you solve your chemical and 
Here, in Staley’s extraction tower, oil is does WyaAnpotte Bicarb. Our bicarb and processing problems, and assist you in the 
removed from the beans. Like the Wyan- calcium carbonate, like Staley’s Inositol development of new products through 
boTte Chemicals which help process (a Vitamin B factor), go into pharmaceu- chemistry. No problem is too large or too 
them, soybeans work for you in hundreds ticals, We’re proud to work for and with small. Write, phone, or wire WYANDOTTE 
of hidden ways. this great firm. May we help you? Chemicals for technical help. 













































(This article represents the result of an extensive as 
research on a problem of outstanding importance.) in 


NEXT PRESIDENT TO FIND |: 
ARMS COST HARD TO CUT |: 


4 
It isn't going to be easy to cut puymes ag _ wae ay. pang 9 ema ; 
arms spending while fighting 7. oe ee ees . 
goes on in Korea. Next President, ~ (Based on all U.S. military expenditures, except aid to flies % 
whether Ike or Adlai, will find ——. 
out that war is much more expen- 
sive that it once was. 

Planes that once cost $54,000 
now average $375,000. Tanks at 
$300,000 each are four times as 
high. But what really runs up the 
bill is the growing demand for 
costly new-type arms. 
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The next President, whoever he is, 
probably will find it impossible to 
make any big reduction in military 
spending as long as there’s a war on 
in Korea. 

Until the shooting stops, the new 
President is unlikely to reduce the size about military costs today and their military budget, he is going to run into 
of the Army. And he can’t very well probable trend in the future. three budget-boosting forces that not 
reduce spending for ammunition, gaso- Spending by the military departments even a President can do much about. 
line, and general operations, when the now is booming along at the rate of 52 One force is price inflation, which has 
present effort apparently isn’t enough _ billion dollars a year, counting aid to the multiplied the cost of everything from 
to lick a second-rate Chinese Army in Allies. This represents two thirds of all soldiers’ socks to B-52s. Another is the 
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Korea. federal spending. expansion of U.S. military commit- 

Yet it would take a big reduction in Both political candidates have prom- ments—expenses and losses arising from 
the armed forces, or a slowdown in war ised to cut this spending without im- the hot war in Korea and the cold war | 
activity, to lower military expenses sub- pairing national safety. But whenever everywhere else in the world. | 
stantially. At least, that’s the conclusion the winner, Eisenhower or Stevenson, A third cost-increasing factor is the | 


of officials who know the facts of life gets around to an actual tussle with the urgent demand, from all armed services, 
for new atomic, electronic and super- 

Ee ee Re ee sonic weapons. It looks like the begin- 
Prices of Weapons—-Up 2 to 50 Ti ning of wand enormously costly re-Oa 
ment program that could go on for years. 

What is happening to military costs 














COST IN COST is pi a 
pictured to some extent by the charts 
WORLD WAR Ii Now on this page. 
$ 54,000 $ 375,000 Expenditure per man on active aay 
—the total of military spending divide 
218,000 2,500,000 by the number of men in uniform—now is 
680,000 3,500,000 up to $12,700 a year, not counting the 
cost of aid to allies. 
5,000 250,000 This high rate is being reached in a 
81,000 300,000 small-scale partial war. It is 41 per cent 





more than the U.S. was spending per 
man in 1943, at the height of all-out war. 
It is more than double the rate of 1941. 

That is one measure of the increase in 
defense costs. 

Weapons prices offer another meas 
ure. 

Fighter planes cost an average of 
$54,000 in World War II. Fighters aver- 
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375,000 now, more than six times 


age $ : 
. much. More expensive ones are com- 


ays planes are bigger and better. 
Since production is much smaller than it 
was in the carlier period, per-unit costs 
are bound to be higher. But explanations 
don’t lower the prices. 

Tanks, averaging $300,000 apiece, the 
price of 30 average U.S. homes, are 
costing about four times what they did 
in World War II. A typical destroyer is 
40 million dollars now where it was 7 
million a few years ago. Combat boots, 
$6 in World War II, cost $11 now. 

These are random samples of price 
increases. But higher prices are not all 
of the thorns in the military budget that 
will be waiting for the new President. 

In more detail, here’s what will con- 

front him when he tries to trim the 
spending: 
: Pay, food and travel costs for the 
3.5 million men now in service amount 
to 11 billions a year. This is about one 
fourth of direct military costs, exclusive 
of aid to allies. Until the number of men 
on active duty can be reduced, there’s 
little or no chance for making any slashes 
in these items. On the contrary, they 
are likely to rise in months ahead. 

Pay is the big item, accounting for 
about 9 billion of the total. Pay rates 
for the armed forces are pointed up, 
not down. New pay-increase legislation 
is in the mill. Congress usually votes 
soldiers more money, when war is on. 
Pay was cut only once, in 1932, at the 
bottom of the depression. 

Food bills for the armed forces amount 
to about 1.5 billion dollars a year. A 10 
per cent drop in food prices could, if it 
ever happened, lop 150 million dollars 
off the annual budget for a 3.5-million- 
man defense force. This would represent 
a big saving in one sense. But it would 
reduce over-all spending less than 1 per 
cent, at present levels. 

Travel costs are about 500 millions a 
year. Much of that goes to the railroads. 
Their rates are rising, not falling. 

So, until he can demobilize some men, 
the President will find that the 24 per 
cent of the military budget represented 
by pay and subsistence cannot be cut, 
and probably will go up. 

Aircraft spending is the next big item 
on the budget. At 9 billions a year now, 
it represents another 20 per cent of the 
domestic military budget. 

In the past, aircraft orders sometimes 
were chopped 50 per cent or more in a 
few weeks’ time, after wars or economy 
drives. There are a number of reasons 
why big cuts are unlikely now. 

Both parties are strong for big air 
power. The U.S. still has to make great 
efforts to catch up with Britain, and 

probably Russia, in jet developments. 
And all the services plan to increase air- 
Plane fleets. 
(Continued on page 54) 
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PCO METAL, 


because of AMPCO METAL 


«+. the engineered aluminum bronzes that 
make good where other metals fail 


Machine tools are the key to the productivity 
that is the bulwark of our freedom. That is why 
machine-tool designers strive constantly for in- 
creased output, longer service life, 


Designers know that output without durable 
dependability is of little use in any plant. To 
keep downtime losses at a minimum, they specify 
Ampco Metal. As a result, you find Ampco 
Metal in lathes, milling machines, grinders, 
presses, forging machines, It’s used for bearings, 
lead screw nuts, gears, cams, ways, slides, wear 
plates, forming dies — anywhere there’s a need 
for high resistance to wear, high impact strength, 
high yield strength, high compressive strength, 
and excellent bearing qualities. 

More than 60 machine-tool manufacturers use 
Ampco Metal — use it to fight corrosion, wear, 
vibration, impact, fatigue. If you have these 
problems in your business, Ampco can help you 
too, Write for details. 


*Reg. U. S. Pot. Off. 


MILWAUKEE 46, WISCONSIN 


West Coast Plant: Burbank, California 




















































Don't be 


Enjoy your share 
of the profits 


Many industrial men believe 

the rich Western market is beyond 
their reach. This is due to the 
serious profit barrier created by 
fast-growing freight differentials. 


Yet hundreds of wiser industrial- 
ists have discovered the answer 
to this profit puzzle in a new 

West Coast Plant. The key si 
is a strategic location at t 
shipping and population contee 

of the West—in SANTA CLARA 
COUNTY, CALIFORNIA. 


Here new plants also enjoy 

the advantage of harmonious labor 
relations which exist in the San 
Jose metropolitan area of over 
331,000 people. Located at the 
southern tip of San Francisco 
Bay, this community has the good 
fortune of a pleasant all-year 
mild climate, large industrial sites 
and low cost construction. 


Freight savings alone can be the 
deciding factor in making a move. 
Just furnish the necessary details 
and we will be glad to make a con- 
fidential rate study for your firm. 


Write Today 
and ask for 

the FREE digest 
of freight facts 
along with 

this informative 
brochure. 


SAN JOSE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Dept. 8, SAN JOSE 23, CALIFORNIA 


SANTA CLARA 
COUNTY 


(adigome 














Special Report 





.-. All the armed services 
want funds for aircraft 


The Air Force just ordered the first 
of a whole new series of supersonic fight- 
ers it must have to match Russia’s models. 
It has received only the first two B-52s, 
long-range jet bombers needed to replace 
the fleet of obsolete B-36s in the Strategic 
Air Command’s atom-bomb forces. 

Only the first few hundred B-47s have 
been delivered so far, and hundreds 
more of that medium-range jet bomber 
are known to be on order. 

The Navy is clamoring for antisub- 
marine bombers and new jets for its ex- 
panding carrier fleet. 

The Army is starting a drive to ac- 
quire fleets of transport, freighter, and 
tanker planes to make more of the Army 





Staff photo-USN&WR 
WHEN HE'S DRAFTED... 
. he starts costing $12,700 a year 


air-borne, so it can get places in a hurry 
and “put out fires”—small wars—that may 
start here and there. 

At the same time, all three services 
are hustling into elaborate guided-mis- 
sile programs, an offshoot of aircraft pro- 
curement. More than a billion dollars a 
year is going into missiles now, and de- 
velopment of these‘new weapons is only 
starting. 

These are a few of the reasons why 
aircraft spending, while due to decline 
somewhat, is not going to decline a great 
deal. The need to replace planes lost 
or worn out in Korea alone is a big 
growing, unavoidable aircraft expense. 
And no end is in sight. 

Naval shipbuilding often was cut in 
the past when economy was sought. But 
it can't be cut much if any now, because 
(Continued on page 55) 
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BETTER SIGHT...BETTER SOUND... BETTER BUY 



























Roth Makes Rubber 
Resist 500° 
Temperature... 


Made by Roth for Vapor 

Heating Corporation, over 

500,000 of these heat-resistant seals are now 

in use. They are just one example of the way 

Roth, since 1923, has met this customer's 

exacting requirements. 

What’s your rubber problem? 

Roth can help you! : 
~ 
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Custom Manufacturers of 
Industria! Rubber Products 
Since 1923 
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1860 S. 54th Avenie * Chicago 50 
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Special Report 


_, . Development of new 
arms will take more billions 


is on such a relatively small scale 
already. Spending for new ships is at 
the rate of 800 million a year—2 per cent 
of the military budget. That is buying, 
among other things, a start on a big new 
jet-age carrier; conversion of three old 
ships into guided-missile craft, and an 
atom-powered submarine. 

In years ahead, spending in all these 
new areas of naval needs probably will 
have to rise, rather than decline. U.S. 
can't depend on Britain’s fleet any more; 
it needs its own global, modern Navy. 

Army ordnance, and all other new 
equipment, is costing 8.2 billion dollars, 
18 per cent of the total, this fiscal year. 
Ordinarily, after a certain build-up, new 


ESKIMO LAND OR JUNGLE LAND? 
... Clothing troops is expensive 


equipment buying can be cut back heav- 
ily. But that is less possible when a war 
is chewing things up at a fast rate, as is 
happening now, 

Also, the Army wants and plans on 
getting many new types of basic equip- 
ment. Even its rifles are being criticized 
as obsolete. The Army just got its first 
10 atomio cannon. That’s only the start 
of the shift to atomic arms. 

Operations, construction, research 
and development account for about 17 
billions, the remaining 37 per cent of 
the budget. Cutbacks here will be hard 
to make, during a war. Usually general 
expenditures go up, as shooting continues. 

Thus, wherever the next President 
turns, he will find savings hard to make. 
No matter who the President is, military 
spending seems sure to stay high until 
there is peace, 
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When industrialists sit down to chart plans for the future, 
Alan Wood Steel Company often comes into the picture. 
They are interested in the full range and high quality of Alan 
Wood’s current line of special steels. They know that Alan 
Wood is planning still greater emphasis in this field. 

# These forward-looking industrialists are right! Because of 
this, Alan Wood is already working on a program to expand 
its development of steel specialities. Iron ore mines are being 
modernized. Engineers have redesigned ovens and furnaces. 
The new 30-inch hot rolled strip mill installed in 1950 is 
already producing far above expected tonnage. All will pro- 
vide enlarged opportunities for metallurgical research and 
for an even greater variety of special steels. This is the 


Alan Wood way of serving American industry. 


ALAN WOOD 
STEEL COMPANY 


Established 1826 « 126th Year 
CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 


“ Scale model of new automobile body plant helps in planning production methods. 
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COAL STRIKE: CAUSES, EFFECTS 


Pay, Controls and the Election Are Involved 


More was at stake in the latest 
coal strike than a row between 
Lewis and mine owners. Politics, 
controls were involved. 

Politically, Republicans hoped 
to benefit. It was a Truman 
board's decision that prompted 
miners to walk off their jobs. 

Wage controls were being 
tested. If Lewis found it easy to 
defy the Wage Board, other 
union leaders would want fo try. 


All sorts of problems were created 
when the coal miners struck against a 
Government wage decision. This time 
more was involved than a fight over 
wages between John L. Lewis and the 
coal operators. 

Politics entered in. A strike threatened 
to lose votes for the Democrats in such 
key States as Pennsylvania, Illinois, West 
Virginia. and Kentucky. Wage-control 
policies were at stake. President Tru- 
man’s Wage Stabilization Board was 
faced with finding a solution to a prob- 
lem that might affect future decisions. 
These and other effects of a prolonged 
strike could go far beyond the immediate 
issue of a wage increase. 
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—Alexander in the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 


‘HE DISLIKES THE DECISION’ 
- « « politicians took note 
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United Press 
JOHN L. LEWIS 
- - « big stakes 


Back of the strike was Lewis's op- 
position to wage controls and his desire 
to get more for miners than was won by 
rival unions such as CIO Steelworkers. 

A wage agreement signed by Lewis 
and soft-coal operators called for a pay 
raise of $1.90 a day, or about 24 cents 
an hour. This was well above the 16 
cents granted to steelworkers. 


—Harris & Ewing 
WSB’‘S ARCHIBALD COX 
. . . Stabilizers took a stand 


Wage controls, however, require that 
raises going beyond a_ cost-of-living 
formula must be submitted to the Wage 
Board for approval. The Board decided 
that miners were entitled to a raise of 
$1.05 a day to offset the living-cost in. 
crease, and that an additional 45 cents a 
day could be allowed to bring ininers up 
to the pay raises permitted in other in. 
dustries. The remaining 40 cents of the 
negotiated raise was held to be un- 
stabilizing. 

Coal operators then offered to put 
the $1.50 raise into effect. They could 
not pay the other 40 cents wit!out risk- 
ing heavy tax penalties. The miners, as 
a result, went on strike. 

Effects of this walkout immediately 
became a matter of concern to many 
persons in and out of the coal industry, 

Politicians, for example, had to take 
note of it. The United Mine Workers 
and Lewis had endorsed Governor 
Stevenson for the Presidency. Lewis 
knew that if he allowed the strike to 
continue until November 4 it could lose 
votes for Stevenson. Coal diggers in 
several important States might refuse to 
vote Democratic because a Democratic 
Administration’s Wage Board had vetoed 
the raise. 

Republicans hoped to pick up votes 
among householders who feared a coal 
shortage as a result of the strike. Voters 
angry at Lewis might decide to take it 














—Justus in the Minneapolis Star 


‘CAN HE CARRY HIM?’ 
. . - Republicans took heart 
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out on Lewis's candidate, Stevenson. 
Then, too, employes in other industries 
who were laid off because of the coal 

age might vote against the Ad- 
ministration that allowed the strike to 
take place. . 

Workers in other industries might re- 
act against the Democrats because the 
miners were deprived of a wage increase, 
In general, workers object to denial of a 
raise to any group by Government edict. 

Future wage policy also was involved 
in the WSB decision and the miners’ 
reaction to it. Other union leaders knew 
that, if Lewis forced the WSB to grant 
the extra 40 cents in a pay raise, they 
would find it easier to win larger wage 
increases from employers when their con- 
tracts expired. And, too, once Lewis 
broke the line on wage stabilization, 
other unions could get approval of wage 
increases. Or, a Lewis victory might 
mean the end of all wage controls. 

In any event, if the WSB gave in to 
Lewis, it would encourage other unions 
to make the same sort of test of the 
Board’s decisions in the future. 

A solution, therefore, was not easy to 
find immediately. 

An appeal to higher Government 
officials, asking a review of the WSB de- 
cision, was one possibility. It was argued 
that Lewis might send the miners back 
to work pending the appeal. 

Increased fringe benefits offered 
another type of compromise. Vacation 
and holiday plans for miners differ 
from those in other industries, although 
operators in the coal industry say their 
total bill is larger. Government sources 
made it clear to the union and operators 
that the 40 cents lopped off the wage in- 
crease could be applied to fringe bene- 
fits without violating stabilization pol- 
icies. 

A backdown by WSB, to permit the 
40 cents to be paid in wages, was an- 
other possible solution, but WSB Chair- 
man Archibald Cox and other public 
members had taken the stand that this 
would be unfair to other unions that had 
been held to smaller increases. The in- 
dustry members of the Board supported 
the public members, while labor repre- 
sentatives dissented. 

Outside of coal, this WSB decision 
had important implications for employ- 
ers and workers. The WSB tipped off 
other industries that the wage rules often 
would provide some leeway for pay 
raises above the cost-of-living adjustment. 

The living-cost formula, authorized 
earlier by WSB, allows employers to 
bring wages up enough to match the rise 
in the Government cost-of-living index 
since January, 1951. This formula 
changes each month as prices vary, but, 
at latest count, raises of 5.9 per cent 
above January, 1951, were allowed. 

An extra margin, however, was al- 
lowed by WSB in its coal decision. It 

(Continued on page 58) 
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ARE ON THESE 


Automalic 


DOLLAR-SAVING WAYS TO 
SPEED PRODUCTION — 


without adding to payroll or employee workload 








Every day, in every industry, executive 
eyebrows lift in astonishment at the way 
costs are shooting skyward! 





Moves tons at the touch of a button 
. raises load to moving height 
in seconds. 


Lifts, moves and tiers material 132 
inches from floor to top of fork. 
Drives and operates like an auto- 
mobile. 5 





For heavy-duty handling, the Skylift 
Giant is available in capacities 
ranging from 20,000 pounds to 
80,000 pounds. . as : 


So, today, the eyes of Industry are on 
practical methods of cost control; eyes 
are turned to ways and means of reducing 
costs with faster production, more efficient 
warehousing, faster shipments—without 
increasing workload of your personnel. 

Take a good look at the cost of han- 
dling your materials manually. Now, 
deduct 50% or more and you have the 
cost of handling with AUTOMATIC 
ELECTRIC TRUCKS! Worth considera- 
tion, isn’t it? 


Are your eyes on the rising costs of materials 
handling in your plant... 


Find out how you can now cut materials 
handling costs as much as 50% or more... 
eliminate materials handling and shipping 
bottlenecks ... ship more goods faster ...add 
to your plant’s productive capacity without 
increasing personnel workload. Remember, 
from the smallest to the largest truck, 
AUTOMATIC has the right electric truck for 
each materials handling job. 


FREE—Mail coupon for FREE BOOKLET, “How to 
Make Your Materials Handling Pay Dividends,” and 
facts about how to increase efficiency, save money in 


your business. No obligation. 
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@®TRADE MAR 


WORLD'S LARGEST EXCLUSIVE BUILDER 
OF ELECTRIC INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS 


REGISTERED 





71 W. 87th St., Dept. T-2 
® Chicago 20, Illinois 


Automalic 


Without obligation, please send me your FREE 
BOOKLET, “How to Make Your Materials Handling 
Pay Dividends.” 
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INSIDE THE 
SOUR MASH 
BOURBON BUSINESS 


by 
J. P. Van Winkle 
president 
Stitzel-Weller Distillery 
Louisville, Kentucky 














There’s the story of the country 
boy who saw his first giraffe. ““There 
just ain’t no such animal,” he mut- 
tered. Some folks look at our old 
fashioned sour-mash. distillery and 
say the same thing. 


In a way we are a business freak. 
Our sole business is making one sour 
mash bourbon by the old fashioned 
“hand method.” We break almost 
every rule of modern industry, yet 
continue to run our still. 


Other distillers pressure-cook their 
mash in a matter of minutes. We 
take 3 hours. 


Modern distillers “‘squeeze’’ the 
grain for high yields. We willingly 
sacrifice 1 quart of whiskey for every 
bushel we mash. 


Our fermentation period is 96 
hours as against half that time for 
others. This means other distillers 
produce twice as much with the 
same vested capital. 


We distill at low proof to retain 
all the precious flavors, then redis- 
till for further refinement. This dou- 
ble process increases our cost. 


How do we stay in business, yet 
flaunt all the economies of mass pro- 
duction? And why do we try? 


First, because the slower, more ex- 
pensive “hand method”’ is the only 
way to make the kind of bourbon 
which brought fame to Kentucky. 


Secondly, we believe there will 
always be enough discriminating cus- 
tomers who appreciate the finer qual- 
ities of true Kentucky Sour Mash 
to absorb our limited production. 


For your business entertaining we 
invite you to join the inner circle of 
executives who have discovered our 
product, and find it good business 
to share it, in moderation, with as- 
sociates and friends. The name is 
Bonded OLD FITZGERALD, 100 
proof Kentucky Straight Bourbon, 
made by 


STITZEL-WELLER DISTILLERY 


Established Louisville, Kentucky, 1849 
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. . » WSB allows ‘extra’ 
raise where pay lags 


said that miners could have 45 cents a 
day above the living-cost adjustment. 
In terms of hourly pay, this was about 
6 cents an hour. WSB explained that 
other unions had been given this extra 
margin in various cases decided in the 
last year, and indicated that its future 
decisions also would take this into con- 
sideration. 

Thus, if wage increases in a particular 
firm or industry have lagged behind 
those in comparable establishments, WSB 
may be willing to approve a raise that 
exceeds the cost-of-living adjustment. As 
a rough rule, a margin of 6 cents an 
hour seems to be indicated, where some 
“inequity” can be shown. 


Easier to Void 
A ‘Union Shop’ 


A “union shop” provision of the Taft- 
Hartley Act may have backfired against 
the labor leaders who urged Congress 
to enact it last year. The National La- 
bor Relations Board finds that the pro- 
vision makes it easier for workers to get 
rid of a “union shop.” 

Effect of ruling. Unless overruled 
by the courts, this decision will permit 
a group of employes to obtain an NLRB 
election at any time for a vote on the 
question of dropping the “union shop” 
provision of a contract. NLRB finds 
that the vote can be ordered at any time 
during the term of the contract, even a 
few days after the agreement took effect. 
And, if a majority of the workers in- 
volved vote to drop the “union shop,” it 
is to be dropped immediately. 

Thus, unions never will be sure how 
long their “union shop” contracts are to 
remain in effect. A group of workers, if 
large enough, can force an end to the 
compulsory-unionism agreement without 
waiting for the contract to expire. 
Unions had contended that their con- 
tracts, including the “union shop” clause, 
could not be upset or changed during 
the life of the agreement. NLRB in the 
past has refused to order a bargaining 
election, sought by a competing union, 
until the existing contract is about to 
expire. 

This rule on bargaining votes remains 
in effect, but NLRB’s majority, led by 
Chairman Paul M. Herzog, establishes 
the new policy for the “union shop” 
votes. NLRB bases the decision on ac- 
tion by Congress last year in amending 
the Taft-Hartley Act to eliminate the 

(Continued on page 59) 








Your New Plant May Be 
Already Built... 





Companies planning expansion are 
constantly finding perfect facilities 
for rent, lease or sale in Missouri. 
Right now there are 97 buildings of 
all sizes and descriptions on the 
Available Buildings’ List which is 
revised and brought up to date 
quarterly. Missouri is able to supply 
you with complete industrial maps 
showing transportation, resources, 
labor supply, etc., along with Special 
Confidential Reports surveying any 
particular questions you might have, 
Our entire staff is at your service .. . to 


help you in your plans for expansion, 
Write, wire or call: 


MISSOURI DIVISION OF RESOURCES 
AND DEVELOPMENT 


Dept. J-27 Jefferson City, Mo. 
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Get complete FREE information on 


Diebold 


advanced protection design 


DIEBOLD, inc 


Dept. U-1, Canton 2, Ohio 
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_.. Ruling can cut off 
contracts in mid-term 








need for elections to authorize “union 
shop” contracts. Up until then, before a 
union could enforce this type of contract 
it had to get majority approval through 
an NLRB election. 

When Congress dropped this require- 
ment, to save money on the elections, it 
retained a section that permitted work- 
es to remove a “union shop” where a 
majority opposed it. However, Congress 
did not specify whether the vote for 
dimination of compulsory unionism 
would be effective immediately, or at 
the end of the contract period. 

A dissenting view. Three NLRB 
members—Chairman Herzog, John M. 
Houston and Ivar H. Peterson—hold that 





ee A 
—Plummer from Black Star 


NLRB CHAIRMAN HERZOG 
++. @ Question of congressional intent 


Congress intended to allow these elec- 
tions to be held at any time, with im- 
mediate effect on the contract. The two 
other NLRB members, Abe Murdock and 
Paul L. Styles, dissented. They argue 
that Congress did not intend to destroy 
contracts in mid-term. The decision came 
mm a case involving the AFL Bakery 
Workers and a bakery of the Great At- 
lantic & Pacific Tea Co., in New York 
City. 

_ As NLRB’s majority sees it, the “un- 
ion shop” section of a contract can be 
canceled by vote of the employes with- 
out changing other provisions of the 
contract. The minority members of the 
Board, on the other hand, argue that 
this is unfair to the union involved, since 
itmay have given up some other demand 
in exchange for the clause forcing all 
employes into the union. 
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Complete Insurance Service 


nCANADA 


The same complete underwriting counsel, engineering and 


claim service characteristic of our service in the United 


States is available throughout all the Provinces of Canada. 


If your company has interests in Canada, you are invited 


to investigate the advantages to be gained through our 


services. Write for information on your business letterhead 


to any one of our offices listed below. 


MaArsu & McLENNAN 


INCORPORATED 


Insurance Brokers 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
Chicago, 231 S. LaSalle St. 


AVERAGE ADJUSTERS 
New York, 70 Pine St. 


San Francisco, Russ Bldg. 


Minneapolis Detroit Boston Los Angeles Toronto Pittshurgh Seattle Vancouver 
St. Louis Indianapolis Montreal St. Paul Duluth Portland Buffalo Atlanta 
Calgary Washington Tulsa Phoenix Milwaukee Cleveland Havana London 





THE SHEFFIELD TUBE 
C OR FP OR AT Iw 
HOME OFFICES: NEW LONDON, CONNECTICUT 
SALES OFFICES: NEW YORK +CHICAGO+LOS ANGELES 











: *K wonper DRUG OINTMENTS... 


WEAPONS 
AGAINST 
INFECTION 


SHEFFIELD COLLAPSIBLE 
TUBES. offer pharmaceutical 
manufacturers a sanitary way 
to dispense wonder drugs right 
from the tube—a method which 
is simplicity itself. 

The development of wonder 
drug ointments plays an impor- 
tant part in extending the use 
of these potent weapons against 
infection and disease. 

Sheffield research and tech- 
nical know-how make Sheffield 
Process collapsible tubes a tradi- 
tional first choice among leading 
pharmaceutical manufacturers. 


a 
= < xk Neomycin, 
aureomycin, 
terramycin, 

penicillin, 
and others. 


SEE SHEFFIELD FIRST—for 
tubes and tube-packaging engi- 
neered to better solve specific 
product problems and applica- 
tions. Write today for full infor- 
mation, free tube samples, and 
tube catalog. 
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"Why 


“‘No matter what you buy—a suit, paint, furni- 
ture—it’s going to cost you more money and 
more time if you want an item that’s not stand- 
ard. That’s true in your business. It’s true in 
ours, too. Take screws, for instance. 


““Most of the special screws we’re asked to 
make have odd thread lengths—maybe because 
someone was unfamiliar with the thread formulas. 


Nine times out of ten, standard Unbrako Socket Screws 
will do the job as well, and you can get them whenever you 


want from your distributor’s shelves.”’ 





buy specials ?”’ 





Flat Head Socket Cap Screw 











You'll save time—and you’ll save money—by using 


standard UNBRAKO socket screw products. 


UNBRAKO products are stocked by your 
favorite industrial distributor. They include 
socket cap screws and shoulder screws, Dry- 
seal pressure plugs, self-locking socket set 
screws, and precision-ground dowel pins. Your 
design engineer would undoubtedly like a copy 
of ““Unbrako Standards,”’ a booklet which lists 
the standard sizes and specifications of all 


these fine products. See your distributor or write 
STANDARD PRESSED STEEL Co., Jenkintown 56, Pa. 


UNBRAKO SOCKET SCREW DIVISION 
JENKINTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 





; Trend of American Business 
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24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Don't worry too much about business conditions in 1953. That advice comes 
top Government economists. Here's the way they figure: 

Defense spending is to go on rising until mid-1953 anyway. 

State and local governments will increase their spending. 

Business investment in plant and equipment will stay high. 

Consumer spending will increase still more. 

Given those conditions, you can't get anything but high business activity. 

















This appraisal is the consensus of Government experts who meet once each 
year to make a business forecast. The conference is called by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics to provide a basis for the next year's farm programs. 


A business downturn in 1953 is considered unlikely by Government men. 
Consumer incomes are expected to be higher at this time in 1953 than now. 
Government spending, too, is expected to be above current levels. 

Private investment probably will be declining, but a drop in this type of 
activity is expected to be more than offset by rises elsewhere. Main point is 
that over-all activity is expected to be higher a year from now. Test of basic 
business strength is not expected until winter of 1953 or spring of 1954. 

















Here is an examination of the outlook in more detail: 

Arms program is likely to be running at a rate of 55 to 60 billions a year 
in the second half of 1953. That's 5 to 10 billions above the current rate. 

Public construction by State and local governments probably will rise by 
2 billions a year. Need is large for schools, street and highway improvements. 

Total government spending thus is expected to rise by at least 7 billions 
a year and may go 12 billions a year above the current rate. 

Private investment is very likely to fall, but not by much. Estimate is 
for a decline of not more than 4 billions a year in outlays for new plant and 
equipment and in new housing units. Inventories are not expected to change. 

Consumer spending, on the other hand, is expected to rise. The experts 
would not be at all surprised to see consumers spend from 8 to 10 billions a 
year more than they spend now. Both employment and wage rates will be up. 
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Upshot of this appraisal is a gain of 7 to 12 billions in governments’ rate 
of spending, a gain of 8 to 10 billions in consumer spending, offset by a de- 
Cline of 4 billions in private investment. 

This comes out at a net gain of 11 to 18 billions in the flow of money 
through business channels during the second half of 1953. 

There's no business setback in these figures. If they prove correct, a 
gain of 3 to 5 per cent in total output is to be expected. This explains why 
Government forecasters discount private forecasts of a decline. 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS--(Continued) 


Farmers, however, are told that their prospects are not so good. 

Farm-commodity prices are expected to be a bit lower, on the average, in 
1953 than the average prices that farmers received in 1952. 

Farm costs, at the same time, are expected to edge higher in 1953. The 
price of machinery and most factory-made goods is to be higher. So is the cost 
of labor. Taxes and interest rates also may be higher. 

A squeeze on farm operations is seen as a result. A situation where the 
farmer will be caught between weakening prices and rising costs is expected to 
develop in the year ahead. Net farm income is headed down. 











Farm purchasing power actually is lower this year than at any time in the 
last 10 years, except for 1950. Farmers had their best year, in terms of net 
income, in 1947. The decline was steady from 1947 to 1950, then there was a 
recovery in 1951. Now the trend is off again. 


Larger cash receipts are expected in 1953 for dairy products, chickens 
and eggs, corn, and oil-bearing crops. 

Smaller receipts are estimated for wheat and tobacco. 

Meat animals will bring varied returns. Cattle sales are likely to rise, 
but prices will be lower. Hog prices may be higher, lamb a little lower. 











In view of the farm-income outlook, officials give this advice: 
Build up your financial position now, while there is time. This will help 
farmers to meet living and operating expenses if 1953 income drops as expected. 
Set _up a specific reserve for depreciation of machinery and buildings. 
This will be useful to farmers both as a way of providing for replacements and 
as a control over day-to-day expenditures. 

Cash reserves in the form of bank deposits or savings bonds are advised 
for some farmers. They would then be available when needed. 

A shift in debts from short-term to long-term is suggested as.another aid. 
This would reduce interest payments, make loans less likely to be called. 

In general, Government advice to farmers is to be cautious. 














Construction industry is getting another spurt. 

Contract awards took a big jump in September for the 37 States east of the 
Rocky Mountains. This is reported by F. W. Dodge Corp. 

September contracts topped 2 billion dollars. That was a 42 per cent gain 
over August and an 88 per cent jump over September, 1951. 

Bulge in awards is explained in large part by atomic-energy projects. 
There were two: 464 millions in Tennessee, 459 millions in Kentucky. 

Nevertheless, the increase in construction awards is proof that building 
activity is to continue at a high level for several months to come. That gives 
additional assurance for high business activity in general. 














Steel allotments for many civilian items are held to 33 per cent of pre- 
Korean use for the first quarter of 1953. This includes most consumer hard 
goods aside from autos, radios and TV sets, which get special allotments. 

Low allotments are an aftermath of last summer's steel strike. Factories, 
however, may be able to get more than their allotted steel in the coming period. 
Allotments that can't be delivered this year can be carried over. 
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Sweeney's on his way to the Sencto. 


If Sweeney — or Jones or Dobrowski — wants 





to hold public office in the United States, he says so. He 
files his candidacy, tells his story, and leaves it up tothe 
people. He may not get the job, but then again he 
may—and nobody is going to stop him from trying. 

We take things like this for granted, because 

this is the U.S. A. In some countries, the citizen 


who gets political ambitions may turn up with blacked 


eyes and broken arms—or not turn upatall. In some 


countries, force prohibits free expression of 
choice by the individual voter. 
So long as the Sweeneys have the right to run 
for public office, and the people have the right 
to decide who they want as leaders, the United 
‘ 
States will remain free and great. Anything 


that attempts to limit these rights, 


attempts to enslave you. 


“The only way that government is kept pure is by 
keeping those channels open by which humble 
people rise to power, so that there will constantly be 3 
coming new blood into the veins of the body politic ” 


—Wooprow WILSON 


otk... Weslew. Railway 
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Are you UP 
on today’s 
developments 
in “working” 
plastics ? 
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@ Extraordinary new developments are ex- 
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panding the industrial importance of phenolic | 


plastics these days. Materials possessed of 
“working” properties in combinations un- 
heard of 5 years ago...even a few months ago 


...are furnishing new answers in product im- | 


provement and development programs. 

Suppose you are looking for impact strength 
up to 20 ft. lbs. per inch (Izod), yet readily 
moldable into finished shapes with high sur- 
face luster? We've developed this at Durez by 
using glass fibre as a filler. How about an op- 
posite class of material...a flexible type, ab 
ber-filled, for service where shock is severe? 
Or one that eliminates corrosion of silver con- 
tacts in electrical devices? Or a conductive 
material you can mold, then p/ate with copper, 
nickel, or other metals? 

Inherent in such Durez developments as 
these are potential savings in production time 
and cost worthy of investigation now. New 
utility for your product, new beauty and sales 
appeal too may well come out of a conference 
with your custom molder of Durez phenolics. 
The counsel of Durez phenolics technicians is 
always at your service. 


Our monthly ‘‘Durez Plastics News’? will 
keep you informed on industry’s uses of 
Durez. Write, on office letterhead, to 


DUREZ PLASTICS & CHEMICALS, INC. 
910A Walck Road, N. Tonawanda, N. Y, 





PHENOLIC PLASTICS that fit the job 
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We’ve Been Asked: 





HOW ELECTORAL VOTE WORKS 


With the election only a few days 
away, some people are asking: Is 
the man getting the most votes No- 
vember 4 certain to be the next 
President? 

Not necessarily. That’s because of a very 

complicated system of electors and 

Electoral College through which the 

President and Vice President are elected. 

The man getting the largest popular 

vote next week is not bound to become 

President, though he probably will. 


Just how does the electoral 
work? 

Each State has a certain number of 
electoral votes, equal to the total num- 
ber of its members in the House and 
Senate. But all of a State’s electoral 
votes customarily go to the candidate 
getting the most votes in the State. The 
winner thus is decided on a State-by- 
State basis of votes in the Electoral Col- 
lege, and not necessarily by a populari- 
ty contest among the candidates. 


vote 


Then is a citizen's vote of more im- 
portance in one State than an- 
other? 

That can be the case. Take, for ex- 
ample, the State of New York, which 
has a total of 45 electoral votes, the 
most of any State. Suppose one can- 
didate has a lead of only 100 votes in 
New York. He would win the prize of 
all of that State’s 45 electoral votes, 
even though his opponent might receive 
more than 3 million popular votes. On 
the other hand, a lead of 100 votes in 
the smaller State of Nevada would bring a 
total of only three electoral votes. The 
value of the votes of those persons giv- 
ing the 100-vote lead in New York 
would be more important than the votes 
of the 100 Nevadans. 


Who picks members of the Electoral 
College? 
That’s left up to the individual States. 
State conventions of political parties se- 
lect complete lists of electoral candidates. 
The candidates of the party whose presi- 
dential nominee has the most votes be- 
come the electors fot their States. They 
will gather in their State capitals on the 
first Monday after the second Wednes- 
day of December—December 15, this year 
—and certify which presidential candi- 
date won all of their State’s electoral votes. 


Must electors do as the voters direct? 
Are they pledged? 

Under the Constitution, electors are free 

agents and can vote for whomever they 

wish—even the candidate of the oppos- 





Naming a President 


@ Final election of President wil} 
not be made till next January 6, 


@ Electoral College system compli- 
cates choosing of new Executive, 

@ Man with most popular votes is 
not always sure of winning, 











ing party. And their votes must be 
counted. In fact, the original constitu. 
tional idea was that the people would 
vote for electors, and these electors 
would have a free hand in selecting the 
President and Vice President. Several 
States have tried to bind electors by di- 
recting them to vote for the candidates 
of their parties. Legality of such laws 
has been questioned. 


Have electors ever failed to follow 
the dictates of the voters? 
There have been a few such cases, but 
not many. The last time was in 1948 
when a Tennessee elector voted for 
Governor J. Strom Thurmond though 
the elector was chosen on the Truman 
ticket. But there has never been a case 
where the electors overturned the popu- 
lar will in a national election. 


Under the electoral system, is the 
President officially elected next 
week? ; 

No. The next President will not be off- 
cially elected until next January 6 when 
the electoral votes, sent in after the De- 
cember meetings in State capitals of 
members of the Electoral College, are 
counted before a joint session of Con- 
gress. In case no candidate received a 
majority of the 531 electoral votes-it 
couldn’t happen this year because there 
are only two major candidates—the selec- 
tion of a President would be made by 
the House, and a Vice President would 
be chosen by the Senate. 


Why hasn’t the complicated Electoral 
College been scrapped? 

Proposals for such a change have been 
made through the years, back to the 
time of Thomas Jefferson in 1801. Mam 
complaints over the system were heard 
in 1888 when Grover Cleveland, seeking 
re-election, had more popular votes than 
Benjamin Harrison, but lost to Harrison, 
who had a majority of the electoral votes. 
As recently as 1950, the Senate ap 
proved a proposal to amend the Con 
stitution and drop the Electoral College, 
but this did not pass in the House. 
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GCA Radar Landing Systems—Mili- 
tary and Civil—have been produced 
by Gilfillan (1942-1952) than 
by all other companies combined. 
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Nations, Air Forces and Civil Air- 
ports are equipped with Gilfillan 


GCA. Gilfillan GCA is the only 





standard equipment adopted 


24 nations of the free world 








Civil and Military Aircraft landings 
(2000 every 24 hours) are made on 
Gilfillan GCA Radar than on any 
other instrument landing system. 























Military and Civil GCA equipment 
is being produced today by Gilfillan 
EbeXe Mb esKoh <M, 200M ol- Mob dole lt lotto Mell babete, 
1953 and 1954 by Gilfillan than 


by all other companies combined 
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¢ FOR VIGOROUS PLANT GROWTH 



















GULF SOUTH formula 


Many manufacturing and industrial firms 
have put the “Gulf South formula” to prac- 
tical and successful test in recent years 
...by building new plants or enlarging 
already-established plants in this prosper- 
ous, growing area. 


a oe & = eb ee a> ame 


Expanding markets, excellent transporta- 
tion facilities, industrial water, good work- 
ing climate, raw materials, electric power, 
adequate labor supply — all of these are 
important components of the “Gulf South 
formula.” 


In addition, there is the plus factor of 
dependable, economical natural gas. 


Your company, too, can take advantage of 
the “Gulf South formula” by selecting a 
new plant location from hundreds of 
choice sites in the more than 460 cities and 
towns served with natural gas from the 
integrated system of United Gas. 


Perhaps we can help you with more 
details. Write our Industrial Development 
Director, P. O. Box 1407, Shreveport, La. 


... SERVING THE Oud, Ooi 
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National debt, still rising, is 
fading out as a political issue. 
Candidates, voters accept it as 
here to stay. 

Yet, the debt now stands at 
264 billions. Interest, alone, ex- 
ceeds the budget’s total before 
the New Deal. 

Voters were not always so 
complacent. It wasn’t long ago 
that 50 billion dollars was looked 
upon as dangerous. 


This country’s debt is in a sharp 
new rise. All signs are that a near- 
record debt will greet the new Presi- 
dent when he takes office. 

Debt at one time was a big worry. 
Fears were widely voiced that the coun- 
try might go broke unless it could get 
its finances in order. Once it appeared 
that debt, and the cost of carrying it, 
would become a big issue in politics. 
Actually, in this year’s campaign, neither 
candidate for the job of running the 
country has shown much concern over 











DEBT—THE FORGOTTEN ISSUE IN ‘52 


Is U.S. Accustomed to Billions in Deficits? 


debt, as such, and the problems it raises. 
Both seem to accept this big and rising 
debt as a foregone conclusion. Few peo- 
ple appear particularly worried because 
the Federal Government is running its 
operations into the red once more in a 
big way. 

Heated debates once were carried on 
over whether the country could stand a 
50-billion-dollar debt and not go broke. 
New Dealers were arguing 15 years ago 
that, in theory, a debt of this size was 
manageable. Now the debt is more than 
five times 50 billions and seems not to be 
a national worry. A huge debt apparent- 
ly is taken for granted by most citizens. 
In the event of another war, the country 
could run its total debt to 500 billions or 
more. 

Facts of the matter are these: 

Debt, at 264 billions, now is within 
15 billions of the peak that followed 
World War II. 

Debt, when the New Deal took office, 
was around 20 billions. 

Interest cost of the pre-New Deal debt 
was 689 millions a year. 

Interest cost of today’s debt runs close 
to 6 billions a year. 

The debt today actually is higher than 
the 279-billion-dollar peak reached in 


February, 1946. At that time the Treas- 
ury had just completed a war-bond drive 
and had piled up a huge cash balance of 
nearly 26 billion dollars. When the 
Treasury's bank balance is considered, 
the debt that followed World War II 
was lower than it is today. 

The cost of carrying today’s debt is 
higher than it ever was. In fact, the 
Treasury pays more in interest alone than 
the entire Federal Government cost in 
any peacetime year bcfore the New Deal. 

Furthermore, the debt is headed 
higher. President Truman thinks it will 
be at least 8 billion dollars higher by 
June 30, 1953, than it was on July 1, 
1952. At the current rate of spending, it 
is quite possible that the debt will run 
above the 275-billion-dollar limit before 
June 30, 1954.*In that event, Congress 
can be expected to raise the limit, as it 
has done before. 

Cost of carrying the debt also is in- 
creasing, both because the total debt is 
rising and because interest rates are 
edging higher. The next Secretary of 
the Treasury will have a lot of refinanc- 
ing to do as outstanding debt matures. 
Chances are that he will have to offer a 
higher rate of interest on the new bonds, 

(Continued on page 70) 
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U.S. Borrowing Is Up 
15 Times Since 1928 


National Debt: Altitude Record for Election Years 


And Interest Costs 
Are 9 Times as High 
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\s ne needs lor 


More Cash 


Nolting yout 
Wusiness Wack” 





Commercial Credit offers a quick 


practical solution if you can use 


$25,000 or a MILLION or more. 














F a 25% to 50% increase in cash working capital will help 
operate your business more efficiently and profitably . . . if 





you need assurance that these extra funds will be available to 





you as needed (for months or years) . . . get in touch with 
ComMMERCIAL CREDIT now. 

















Funds available within 3 to 5 days. No securities to sell. No 
new partners. No interference with ownership, management, 











profits. No preliminary costs. ComMERcIAL CREpIT’s one 
reasonable charge is tax deductible. 














Let us send you facts. See why American industry is using over 
HALF A BILLION of our cash annually for working capital 


purposes. Write or wire the nearest CommerciaL CrepiT sub- 























sidiary office below and say, “Send me information about plan 


offered in U. S. News-World Report.” 




















Capital and Surplus Over $125,000,000 
COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 


BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 


COMMERCIAL FINANCING SUBSIDIARIES: Baltimore 1 = New York 17 
Chicago 6 = Los Angeles 14 ® San Francisco 6 . . . and other financing 
offices in principal cities of the United States and Canada. 
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... A new view holds U. 5. 
can afford big debt 


notes and other securities that the 
Treasury issues. 

Yet this rising debt and its rising cost 
cause little excitement. One of the few 
critics of the debt is Senator Harry F 
Byrd of Virginia, who says “Virginia's 
financial menace is the federal debt’ 
(see page 91). The more popular view 
apparently, is stated by Representative 
Wright Patman (Dem.), of Texas, who 
told the lowa Bankers Association: “Our 
monetary system is based upon debt, 
If all debts were paid we would not 
have money and credit to carry on the 
business of the country.” So he advised 
the bankers to “accept the national debt 
as a permanent fixture . . . and go about 
arriving at the best solution of how it 
should be carried in the future.” 

The new view of debt relates what 
the Government owes to what the coun- 
try produces in goods and _ services, 
Keep the country prosperous, keep busi- 
ness active and people employed, these 
theorists say, and the debt can take 
care of itself. 

They cite statistics to try to show that 
the cost of carrying a debt more than six 
times as big as betore World War LL is not 
much more burdensome now than then, 
The reason given is that the national in- 
come, which supports the debt, also has 
increased—by three and a half times, 
Back in 1940, interest cost of the na- 
tional debt amounted to about 1.2 per 
cent of the national income. Now inter- 
est charges on the debt run to a little 
more than 2 per cent of the national 
income. 

In other words, the argument runs 
that a rich country can afford to carry a 
heavier debt than a poor country. So the 
main problem is to keep the country rich 
and not worry so much about the debt. 
That explains in part why there is so 
little concern about debt in this cam- 
paign year. 

A debt problem would arise, never- 
theless, if and when the country runs 
into a depression. At such a time, Govern- 
ment expenses would continue, but 
Government revenues would shrink as 
people and business firms reported 
smaller incomes on which to pay taxes. 
The debt would grow and so would the 
cost of carrying it. Interest payments 
then could become a burden as _ they 
represented a larger percentage of the 
national income. 

In a depression, pressure for all kinds 
of debt manipulation would be likely 
to arise. Arguments would be put forth 
that the Government should run still 
deeper into debt as a means of “pump 

(Continued on page 72) 
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SURE TO VOTE! 
























PROBLEM ece 


.. only one-half of all American 
citizens eligible to vote in the 1948 
presidential election actually went 
to the polls. Just 51.2 per cent, 
to be exact. 


SOLUTION... 


... good government can be won 
—and kept—if more voters cast 
ballots on Election Day. It’s not 
merely the action of voting for a 
varticular candidate or party. It’s 
the principle of exercising this 
basic right and privilege of citi- 
zenship. 


RESULT... 


... you will have federal, state, 
and local governments that truly 
represent the people under our 
form of republic. Remember — 
one out of every two persons 
failed to vote in the last national 
election. Let’s not make that mis- 
take this November. 


Hercules’ business is solving problems by chemistry for industry ... 


... rubber, insecticides, adhesives, soaps, detergents, plastics, paint, varnish, lacquer, textiles, paper, 
to name a few, use Hercules® synthetic resins, cellulose products, chemical cotton, terpene chem- 
icals, rosin and rosin derivatives, chlorinated products and other chemical processing materials. 
Hercules® explosives serve mining, quarrying, construction, seismograph projects everywhere. 


| . . 
: | HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 925 Market Street, Wilmington, Del. 
HERCULES | owD. 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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IN TODAY’S NEW CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY... 


Where are my prospects... 
Who are they ... and 
When are they going to buy 


Send for free book on 
how to use Dodge Reports. 
No obligation. 


Dodge Reports have the answers for you! This invaluable 
news service informs you daily what buyers and awarding 
factors are coming into the new construction market, what 
they will need and when you should get in touch with them. 


Dodge Reports eliminate beating the bushes for new sales 
leads and tell you when the people you already know 
want to talk business with you. These leads provide 
contacts of lifelong value. 


By employing Dodge Reports you add manpower trained 
and competent to do this prospecting part of your 
selling job more thoroughly .. . and add precious hours 
for your present sales force to close business where an 
order, or contract, is waiting for someone. 


This 62-year-old service saves time, money and mileage 
for most of the leading firms and salesmen in all fields 
of construction. It Can For You. whether you cover 

a local area or the entire 37 Eastern States. 


DODGE REPORTS 


F.W. DODGE 





Dept. USN11,119 W. 40th St., New York 18, N. Y. 


Timely, accurate, comprehensive construction news service 


hit 


THE FIRST STEP IN EVERY SALE CORPORATION 





Systematic Accumulation 
of these Individual Stocks 


0 KODAK 


0 DU PONT 
O GENERAL MOTORS 
O STANDARD OIL (N.J.) 


Please check the prospectus you want 


ESTABLISHED 1938 











Nearly all subscribers to this 
magazine buy voluntarily. No 
salesmen call on them. They 
send in their checks regularly. 


This point has real signifi- 
eance for advertisers because 
they know that such highly 
voluntary subscription meth- 
ods mean interested readers. 


U. S. News & World Report 








1220 Lincoln Alliance Bank Bldg. 
Rochester 4, N. Y., Tel. BAker 8590 


Advertising Department 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 
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. . « Inflation is one 
aspect of the problem 


priming” to stimulate business activity 
And there would be arguments that 
banks should lend money to the Federal 
Government without charging interest 

These arguments have been made jp 
the past in Congress. Representative Pat. 
man, in fact, told the Iowa bankers that 
he believed the 12 Federal Reserye 
Banks could carry the present federal 
debt without charging interest, and 
thereby save the Treasury the 6 billions 
a year it now pays out. In other words, 
the Treasury could go to the Federal 
Reserve System to obtain all the money 
it required. The Texas Congressman did 
not advocate this policy, however, be 
cause, he said, “there is no way we cap 
stop Congress from further using this 
easy way, which is so painless, of pro 
viding money.” 

In times of business distress, the 
Treasury also would be likely to use its 
influence to lower interest rates again, 
so that the debt could be carried more 
cheaply. That would lead to a general 
reduction in interest rates on private 
as well as public debts. 

Another problem connected with 
growing debt is that of inflation—of pro- 
ducing too much money in relation to 
the amount of goods and services that 
are offered for sale. The present cam- 
paign is filled with arguments about high 
taxes and high prices, but little is said 
about debt as one of the root causes of 
this inflation, ’ = 

The dollar is worth only about ha 
as much as it was worth during the yeary 
of the New Deal. One of the major rem 
sons for this decline in the dollar’s valig 
is that Government deficits have pump 
so many dollars into the money supply 
This aspect of debt, however, is coming 
to be regarded more as a problem @ 
management than of reducing debt. 
idea is to have the Treasury borrot 
money, or add to its debt, in such a 
that the total supply of money will 1 
be increased. This can be done, for & 
ample, by borrowing from individual 
rather than from banks, There is littlé 
discussion today about having the Gow 
ernment arrange matters so that debt cat 
be reduced. 

The real problem of debt is connected 
with people’s faith in money. So fa 
people have not lost faith in the dolla 
as people lost faith in the French frame 
or the Greek drachma. The debt one 
ran to 279 billions without getting pee 
ple excited. There has been no overpow} 
ering urge to convert dollars into goods 
or precious metals. And there are 0@ 
signs that such a trend is about 
develop. 
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Neat answer fo a 


pressing problem: 
SERVICE UNIFORMS OF 


ORLON 


How to look neat and well dressed day after day is a 
problem for a service-station operator. He must alter- 
nate his job of greeting customers with messy tire re- 
pairs and battery changes. Clothing of Du Pont 
“Orlon” acrylic fiber helps to solve the problem by 
giving him the appearance plus durability he needs. 


Uniforms of ‘“‘Orlon” keep their crease and fresh 
appearance for a long time with minimum care. The 
uniform you see here has been worn 359 times, 
washed in a home laundry machine 69 times, and has 
never lost its crease. Occasionally, it gets a light 
pressing with a cool iron—but only to freshen up the 
crease and remove wringer wrinkles. 


Many spots that occur between washings can be 
removed with a damp cloth. ‘‘Orlon’’ is acid-resistant, 
an extremely useful advantage where storage-battery 
acid is a problem. Muggy and rainy weather doesn’t 
cause loss of shape. The ‘“‘wash-and-wear”’ feature 
means savings in maintenance . . . and there’s added 
economy because the work clothes of ‘“‘Orlon’”’ last 
for a long, long time. 


Your business may benefit from the unique com- 
bination of properties found in “‘Orlon.” Industrial 
workers, delivery men and guards are wearing uni- 
forms of ‘“‘Orlon.”” Applications outside of the work- 
clothes field include pneumatic filtration bags, hy- 
draulic press cloths, and convertible tops for auto- 
mobiles. 


“Orlon”’ has high strength, wet or dry; and good 
abrasion and stretch resistance. Perhaps you have 
a use for ‘“Orlon” in your business. Write E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Textile Fibers 
Dept., Room N-2504-U, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 
Many manufacturers make fabrics of ‘‘Orlon’’ acrylic fiber 
...madeand supplied to them by Du Pont. Look for its 
extra values in more and more products for industry. 


“*Orlon”’ is Du Pont’s trade-mark for its acrylic fiber. 
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BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING . . . THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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The 
nistectat 
of 
DISPLAY 
CASES 


“Aristocrat” best describes Michaels “Time-Tight” exhibit cases. They 
are in a class by themselves .. . the product of painstaking care through- 
out every manufacturing process. They are designed for beauty as well as 
utility, and incorporate many outstanding features such as Innerlocking 
frames, a Michaels exclusive; fully mitered intersections; and there are no 
screws exposed on the surface of the frames except where necessary for 
access panels. These and other structural details reduce to a minimum 
the possibility of theft, and the ingress of dust and vermin. 

“Time-Tight’’ cases are made in a wide range of sizes and styles to meet 
virtually all the exhibit requirements of universities, schools, science 
laboratories, museums, art galleries, libraries, industrial and others. 

Complete details and specifications may be obtained by writing for literature. 


THE MICHAELS ART BRONZE CO., INC. 


242 SCOTT ST., COVINGTON, KENTUCKY 


Manufacturers since 1870 of many products in Bronze, Aluminum and other metals 


Send A Copy 
To your Friends 


.. - WITHOUT CHARGE 
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YOU CAN pay your employes their base 
regular wages for time taken of to clud 
vote in the November election, Without § ma 
getting prior approval from the Wage § emt 
Stabilization Board. The Board grants neg 
employers blanket authority to give em. pr 
ployes time off to vote without loss of 


pay. 
* x * 


YOU CAN sometimes be required tp 

pay an income tax on a dividend all 
in the year before you actually receive fy tha 
it. The U.S. Tax Court holcs in one cage ff in 
that a dividend made payable on Def Na 
cember 31 and paid by a check mailed 
to the home of stockholder-president op 
that day is taxable to him in the yea 
mailed and not when received the fol. 
lowing year. The taxpayer could hayef all 
received the check on December 31 by ha 
asked that it be mailed. An 





* * * 


YOU CAN express your views to the 

Treasury on proposed changes in the 
regulation governing income tax treat: 
ment of gains and losses on securities 
sold by dealers in seourities. The pro 
posed changes spells out when a dealer 
may consider that he has a capital gain 
or ordinary loss on the sale of securities 
held for his personal investment. The 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue wil 
consider suggestions received up to No- 
vember 20. 
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* * * 


YOU CAN expect to pay more for 

asbestos roofing and similar prod- 
ucts. The Office of Price Stabilization 
grants a 5% per cent increase in price 
ceilings for manufacturers of asbestos 
shingles, sheets, clapboard and sidings. 
These increases usually will be passed 
to retailers and consumers. 















=. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as an employer, refuse 

to bargain with a union at a time 
when the union is not in compliance with 
Taft-Hartley Act requirements on filing 


owe | 


non-Communist affidavits by its of ® ‘ 
cers. A circuit court of appeals overrule] ‘ 
the National Labor Relations Boards§ ‘ 
finding that an employer should have ne | 
gotiated with a union that complied with ®t | 
the non-Communist requirements late | 
and then charged the employer with te 
fusal to bargain. 
* x é 


YOU CAN get information from off- 
cers of the Renegotiation Board that 
may help in preparing for renegotiation 
of your Government contract. The 
issues a series of questions and answeéts 
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what you os @ businessman CAN 
and CANNOT do as a result of federal 
court and administrative decisions: 


hased upon correspondence. Subjects in- 
dude machine-tool exemptions, rebuilt 
machinery, contractors’ reports, full-time 
employes, freight charges, combined re- 
negotiation and prepayment of excessive 


profits. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as representative of a 
frm having more than one plant, re- 
to the Government on inventories of 

alloy scrap in individual plants, rather 

than on an over-all basis. This change 
in reporting rules is announced by the 

National Production Authority. 


* * *” 


YOU CANNOT count on an increase 

in allotments of steel, copper and 
aluminum for manufacture of consumer 
hard goods in the first quarter of 1953. 
An NPA official says that for the time 
being the plan is to hold these allocations 
at previously announced levels. How- 
ever, the possibility of some increases is 
still under study. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, in handling the tax 

affairs of a corporation into which is 
merged a wholly owned subsidiary, be 
sure of using the unused excess-profits 
credit of the subsidiary. The Tax Court 
rules in one case that such a corporation 
is not entitled to carry over into its tax- 
able year the unused credit of the sub- 
sidiary. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, after calling a meet- 

ing of your employes on company 
time and property to hear an anti-union 
speech, fail to give union officials a sim- 
ilar opportunity to address the workers. 
NLRB holds that an employer did not 
excuse himself from giving the union 
such an opportunity by telling employes 
attendance at the meeting was voluntary. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT look for any early in- 

crease in charges of iron-ore ships 
on the Great Lakes. OPS denies price in- 
creases for contract carriers of iron ore 
and other bulk commodities on the Great 
Lakes. This industry had sought price 
relief to cover extraordinary costs of 
carrying ore late into the winter. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs 
are based upon decisions and rulings of 
Courts and Government bureaus. In making 

t decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
ea rects which, for reasons of space, can- 
not set forth in detail. U. S. News & 
Worip Report, on written request, will 
tefer interested readers to sources of this 

ic material. 
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FRIENDLY 
ENEMIES 





One of the Navy's GRUMMAN GUARDIANS makes a pass over one of the 
Navy’s submarines. It’s a case of ‘friendly enemies” . . . for as the 
mongoose is trained to kill cobras, these big, carrier-based aircraft 
are designed to findand destroy sub- 


marines. One type of GUARDIAN, 






equipped with long range 
radar devices, hunts down 


the enemy. Then others, 





" P ————— 
lighter on radar but heavier ¥V, 
? 


onbombs, come in for the “kill.” 


GRUMMAN AIRCRAFT ENGINEERING CORPORATION, BETHPAGE, LONG ISLAND, N.Y. 


Contractors to the Armed Forces 
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Tins IS OUR MINUTE IN TIME. 
It may not come again. 


This is our minute to think, not to dream. 
To speak, not to listen. To lead, not to follow. 


Each of us — you, your family, your friends and neighbors, 
can... must do something to fill this minute with greatness. 


Soon our country will select its leadership 

for the next few years. It is important that we select 
wisely. It is important that each of us register 

a choice by voting. But voting alone is not enough. 











Let’s do something more. Because only by 
“something more” can our leadership be made 
truly wise and this minute made great. 


Our duty and our privilege are simple. 
We need Faith — 


To bring God to the Halls of Government; to 
restore Him to the Councils of Business; to 
return Him to the Front Room of Life. Let’s do as 
wise men of old have always done. Let’s 

spend our minute with God. 





And as we reach for the ballot or the voting 
machine lever .. . let’s reach into our hearts and 
find a prayer. Then, truly, this minute... 

our minute... will be great, that peace and 
happiness may visit our children. 













Write today for a copy of the article, 
“Our Four Great Faiths”, and for reprints of 
this advertisement. Mail request to: 
J. B. Shores, Director, Employe-Public Relations, 
Texas and Pacific Railway, Dallas, Texas. 
No charge, of course. 
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>> Lightening of the U.S. tax burden may come out of a growing movement in 
Western Europe to seek substitutes for U.S. aid. To European leaders, U.S. aid 
is not an unmixed blessing. To many, it's becoming a worrisome thing. 

How much they will get and when have been constant problems in recent years. 

Planning is difficult when so much depends on whims of the U.S. Congress. 

A dole mentality is threatened by long-continued leaning on the U.S. 

Most important of all, U.S. aid is considered a temporary palliative that 
doesn't really come to grips with the free world's economic sickness. 

So now there's widespread casting about for new approaches or at least dif- 
ferent ways of bridging the dollar gap and making ends meet. 

You see this wherever leaders meet in Europe. In Strasbourg, at the Coun- 
cil of Europe. In Paris, at the 18-nation Organization for European Economic 
Co-operation. In London, at the meeting of British Commonwealth officials. 

It gets clearer all the time that, by Spring, a series of proposals is going 
to come out of Europe. Reasoning is that, by that time, the new American Presi- 
dent will have learned the ropes and be ready to tackle foreign economic problems. 




















>> Proposals will stress building up trade, gradually replacing aid. 

U.S. tariff reduction will certainly be proposed. Argument is that, if 
foreigners can sell more to the U.S., they will need less dollar aid. 

More private American investment abroad will be solicited. That will 
ultimately help world trade as well as stimulate sales to the U.S. 

More U.S. buying abroad will be proposed. Extension of the offshore pro- 
curement program will be suggested. Arms to be made by Western Allies for 
American and Allied use. Also, the British Commonwealth people will be inter- 
ested in long-term purchase contracts with the U.S. for Empire raw materials. 
Idea there is guaranteed sources for the U.S., guaranteed prices for the Empire. 

















>> To orient you on the whys and wherefores of these coming proposals: 

Staggering load of U.S. aid on the American taxpayer makes the recipients 
nervous. It can't go on forever. No telling how vulnerable the aid program 
will be to attack in the new U.S. Congress. 

More than 11 cents out of each tax dollar collected by the U.S. in the last 
Seven years has gone to provide foreign aid in one way or another. 

Net foreign aid between July 1, 1945, and June 30, 1952, came to 35 billion 
dollars. Nearly 26 billion of this went to Western Europe and colonies. 

Foreign aid this fiscal year will add up to 5.8 billions. That's just 
about enough to balance off the dollar deficit the rest of the world shows in 
current transactions with the U.S. When private American investments abroad are 
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taken into account, the dollar gap narrows to something like 4 billions. 








>> Thought in Europe is that the only sound and lasting way to bridge this 
4-billion-dollar gap is by selling more to the U.S. 
U.S. tariff limits their sales, these Europeans feel. That's true, but 
less so than formerly. Average U.S. tariff on dutiable imports, 25 per cent in 
1947, is 12 per cent now. That's a heavy cut. 








Chances of further heavy slicing of U.S. duties are small. But, even if 
all import duties were wiped out, there might not be the blossoming of imports 
the Europeans expect. Competition in the U.S. market is very keen. Merchandis- 
ing and advertising methods are quite different from those in foreign markets, 











On tariffs, the Europeans may be barking up the wrong tree. 





>> Another thing holding back trade recovery is scarcity of capital abroad. 
With more capital, plant and methods could be modernized, costs reduced and 
development work stepped up. Complaint is that too little private American 





capital ventures into foreign countries. 

Raw-material needs of the U.S. are increasing. More and more will have to 
be imported. It's only the part of wisdom that American capital should be em- 
ployed to stimulate production. The colonial powers--Britain, France, Belgiun, 
the Netherlands, Portugal--think they have a pretty good argument here. 





>> The facts about private direct investments of Americans in other countries: 

In 1946, they amounted to 8.9 billion dollars. In 1951, 14.9 billion. 

Additions to foreign investments averaged about 1.6 billions a year during 
1950-51. They will be larger this year. 

Capital flow has been greatest to Latin America, Canada, and the Middle 
East. Relatively little has gone into either Europe or the European colonies. 
Much of the new investment since the war has gone into oil operations. 

A more favorable investment climate undoubtedly would entice more American 
capital into foreign countries. Discriminatory taxes and regulations, currency 
aifficulties, threat of expropriation have frequently scared off U.S. investors. 

Changes in attitude and local laws will be the best way of attracting 
American capital. First step seems to be up to foreign governments. 

U.S. Government guarantees for American investors in the Marshall Plan 
countries haven't proved too great a drawing card. But the Europeans are 
anxious that such Government backing be extended and broadened. 






































>> At the present time, European leaders seem to be basing their main hopes 
on whatever can be done about U.S. tariffs and U.S. investments. 

Making of arms and supplies for the Allied forces they regard as a tem- 
porary affair. Where this brings in U.S. dollars, such orders are very welcome. 
But U.S. aid, offshore procurement and the rest don't solve anything. 

Feeling is that the fundamental difficulties resulting in the dollar gap 
must be tackled once and for all. U.S. aid has tended to blur the underlying 
problems. This is not to say that U.S. aid will be turned down. In Europe, 
there is general realization that aid in some form or other. must continue until 
a more lasting bridge for the dollar gap can be built. 

New European approach is the almost inevitable reaction to a long series 
of temporary stopgaps devised in Washington since the war. 
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| 2 America’s 
largest 

liquid library 


It is located near the Ken- 
tucky border. As you walk 
in, your eye is struck by the 
hundreds of bottles, row 
upon row, shelf after shelf, 
that line the huge room. 

Each bottle contains a 
different type of whiskey— 
samples in Schenley’s vast 
blending “library.” Every 
one has been specially made 
and aged to bring out its 
most notable quality: fine 
bouquet, rich or light body, 
tangy or mellow flavor. 

Drawing upon this library 
—and their own great scien- 
tific skills—Schenley master 
blenders can combine in any 
one blend all the subtle qual- 
ities that please your taste. 
The Schenley library is the 
largest in America, in the 
variety and the quantity of 
its whiskies. 

This library is a vital part 
of the complete network of 
quality controls that guard 
Schenley whiskies from the 
time the grain is grown till 
—years later—the whiskey 
is in your glass. This is 
Schenley’s way of making 
certain that you get the 
utmost enjoyment in every 
drop of every drink. Schenley 
Distillers, Inc., N. Y. C. ©1982 


SCHENLEY 


Schenley’s The best-tasting 
unhurried goodness unmatched skill whiskies in ages 
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Buoyant is the word for business. It ap- 
plies to nearly all fronts, and increas- 
ingly for most. 

Retail sales swelled to 14 billion dol- 
lars in September, up 4 per cent from 
August and 7 per cent from Septem- 
ber, 1951. A 30 per cent jump in the 
automotive group—rebounding after 
the steel strike—accounted for much 
of the gain. Over the year, autos, 
jewelry, lumber and hardware, and 
gasoline stations all scored sales in- 
creases of at least 10 per cent. 

Department-store sales indicate that 
the rise in retail trade continues. The 
indicator below, at 362.4, is matching 
its best weeks since early 1951. In the 
week ended October 18, all districts 
showed one-year advances. 

Record employment is behind the 
trade surge. Nonfarm jobs jumped 
more than half a million in Septem- 
ber to the highest level in history for 
the month, Expansion in manufactur- 
ing, plus seasonal rises in retail trade 
and public-school jobs, did it. Further 
recovery from the steel strike helped. 

Hours worked increased in September, 
too. Average factory work week of 
41.1 hours was a postwar record. 

Average weekly earnings in factories 
set a new record, at $69.58, up from 
$67.80 in August. Longer hours were 
the big factor, with some raises. 

Current indexes show further rises 
above levels reported for September. 

Factory output, at 236 on the weekly 
indicator below, inched up to equal 
the postwar high of early 1951. 

Automobile output, up 4 per cent, was 
the second highest this year. 

Steel was set last week to operate at 
106.6 per cent of capacity and turn 
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out about as much steel as the 2,215,- 
000 tons poured in the record-break- 
ing week of October 6. 

insured unemployment, meanwhile, 
sank to a postwar low of 617,459. The 
figures had been 622,305 a month 
earlier and 868,822 a year earlier. 

Bank loans continued to reflect the 
current business gains. A whopping 
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one-week rise of 246 million dollars in 
loans made by weekly reporting mem- 
ber banks included big increases for 
metals and fabricating groups. Re- 
tailers, readying for Christmas, added 
to their borrowings. 

Prices remain almost the lone _hold- 
out against general business buoy- 
ancy. The over-all wholesale com- 
modity index was off again slightly 





Cattle prices at the farm, on the ave. 


Heavier marketings of cattle next yeu 


Consumers may get only small beneit 
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in the week ended October 14, whi} 
the list of 28 basic commodities ep, 
tinued to sag. 


Stability in prices is what forecasters- 


private and official—now foresee {o, 
months ahead. Livestock prices are t) 
be an exception. ‘ 


Cattle marketings are in a long-tem 


rising trend, after three years of her 
building. Still heavier marketings ay 
due in 1953—although not sufficien 
to prevent a rise of 10 to 15 per cen 
in numbers of cattle and calves, Re. 
sult is to be a narrowing of the abnor. 
mal spread between cattle and hog 
prices. The top chart shows what gl. 
ready has happened. 















age in 1951, were nearly 90 per cent 
above their normal relationship to 
hogs. This year, as farmers marketed 
more cattle and fewer hogs, cattle de. 
clined steadily to an average that wil 
be about 80 per cent above the normal 
relationship to hogs. 


are likely to depress cattle prices stil 
more. Looked at in their relationship 
to expected per capita disposable in- 
come and to prospective slaughter, 
cattle prices would be expected to 
drop fairly sharply, while hog prices 
rose a bit. Result on that basis woul 
put cattle barely 50 per cent above 
their usual ratio to hogs. 





from these changes. Rising popul- 
tion and incomes, plus higher market- 
ing charges, are counted on to keep re- 
tail beef prices from dropping much. 
Other food prices, incidentally, als 
are expected by the Department o 
Agriculture to keep pretty steady. 
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LABORATORY TEST PAYS OFF 


Helps Develop Profitable Way 





























to Process Valuable Chemical By-Product 


NTERNATIONAL Minerals & Chemical 
Corporation believed an economical 
way could be found to convert an impure, 
magnesium chloride by-product into high 
quality magnesium oxide for use in the 
manufacture of heat-resistant brick. 

They asked the help of Allis-Chalmers 
Process Research Laboratory. Here sample 
batches of magnesium chloride were proc- 
essed in miniature machines like the rotary 
kiln (only 1/24th normal size) shown above. 


ALLIS-CHAL 


The material was ground, dewatered, fil- 
tered and heat-treated to produce magne- 
sium oxide. It was shown that it would be 
both practical and profitable to build a 
full-size commercial plant. 

This is only one of the many ways Allis- 
Chalmers—with basic industry's most com- 
plete laboratory —helps all industry success- 
fully solve processing problems before large 
investments in heavy machinery and equip- 
ment are necessary. 


GENERAL MACHINERY DIVISION 





Allis-Chalmers 
Makes Machinery to Help 
People Produce More— 
Have More— 

Enjoy More Leisure Time— 
LIVE BETTER! 
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In full text— 


PRO AND CON OF THE ISSUES 





TRUMAN: The ‘Anti-Semitic,’ ‘Anti-Catholic’ Controversy Pe 


TAFT: Errors That Permitted Communism to Make Gains has 
HOOVER: The Republicans as a Constructive Party wig 


BYRD: Why He Doesn’‘t Endorse Governor Stevenson the 
MORSE: His Reasons for Quitting the Republicans - 


MR. TRUMAN’S MESSAGE TO JEWISH WELFARE BOARD | 


(Following is the text of the address of President Tru- 
man, read by Howland H. Sargeant, Assistant Secretary of 
State for Public Affairs, at the Mobilization Conference of 
the National Jewish Welfare Board in Washington, D. C., 
Oct. 17, 1952.) 


I am most regretful that I cannot be with you in person to 
attend this Mobilization Conference of the National Jewish 
Welfare Board. I have some highly important matters to dis- 
cuss with you and I had planned to do it in person. However, 
on my recent trip across the country, I found the American 
people were intensely eager to hear the truth. They want to 
see some of the fog cleared away that has been disseminated 
by the Republicans during this crucial year. 

Now, the people of New England have asked me to make 
a swing through their part of the country where the Republi- 
can fog has settled heavily. Unlike the Republicans, it is im- 
possible for me to stand in two places at once; and so I have 
asked Mr. Howland Sargeant, Assistant Secretary of State for 
Public Affairs, to come in my stead and read the speech I had 
planned for you. 

It would be a great pleasure to me to be there with your 
honorary president, Mr. Frank Weil, who has given so much 
of his time and energy to your cause and to mine. Just as he 
has served you with ability and distinction for many years, he 
has served me with unfailing enthusiasm in the U.S.O. and as 
chairman of the President’s Committee on Religion and Wel- 
fare in the Armed Forces. 

Frank Weil has fought long and hard for the little people 
of this country. He has steadily concerned himself with their 
social and economic problems. He was one of the organizers 
of the U.S.O., which did such a fine job for our servicemen 
during World War II and is doing the same kind of job today. 
This year, he is active as national chairman of the Citizens 
Committee for United Nations Day. 

This meeting has been called to help the Jewish Welfare 
Board expand and intensify its welfare services to Jewish per- 
sonnel in the uniform of the United States and to strengthen 
its efforts on behalf of the civilian Jewish communities. The 
distinguished Jewish leaders from communities all over 


America—gathered here in response to the call of the National 


Jewish Welfare Board—personify the spirit of wholehearted 
support the American people are giving the cause of freedom 
in its fight against the forces of darkness and oppression. 

It is about that struggle I wish to speak today. Throughout 
my seven years in the Presidency, I have tried hard to right 
some of the injustices and to lift some of the suffering the 
Jewish people experienced so bitterly during the war. The 
victims of the Nazi tyranny needed a chance to live again in 
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peace and dignity, and I was determined to do what I coullff ars. 
to help these innocent bystanders of war. I did not do this aff and 
an act of kindness or charity, but in defense of the greall cou 
principle upon which democracy is based—the principle tha | 
freedom resides in respect for the equal worth and dignity off to 
each individual person. Whoever undermines that principle & trac 
has begun the slow and inevitable destruction of freedom r0p 
itself. 

That principle today is in mortal danger. From outside ow} } 
country, that principle is in danger from the world threat of 
Communist imperialism. I am glad to say that this Govem 
ment has taken the lead among the governments of the worl 
in mobilizing the resources of the free world to stem the tide 
of Communist aggression. 

At home the principle of freedom is being undermined by 
the forces of reaction organized in the Republican Party and 
led, I am sorry to say, by the captive candidate who ha 
turned his back on the great mission he once served so well in 
Europe. 

Let’s review some history. Whén our armed forces marched 
into defeated Nazi Germany, revelations were made tha 
shocked the whole civilized world. The full scope of the Naz 
tyranny revealed that not less than 6 million Jews had been 
killed by the Nazi war lords. We soon discovered that ocv- 
pants of the displaced-persons camps did not wish to move g 
out into the life of the country, although living conditions in 
the camps were poor. a 

I sent Earl G. Harrison, former Commissioner of Immigra 
tion and Naturalization, to look over the camps and give me 
a report. He told me that the vast majority of the Jewish dis 
placed persons felt their future would be secure only it 
Palestine. On Mr. Harrison’s recommendation, I asked the 
Government of Great Britain to make available immediatel 
100,000 entry permits into Palestine. In order to relate th 
proposed permits to the larger problem of Jewish resettlement 
the Anglo-American Committee of Inquiry was formed. Thif 
Committee again repeated the recommendation that 100,00 
entry permits be issued. You know the rest of the story 3 
well as I do. The Jewish Agency for Palestine went ahea 
with plans to partition Palestine and to proclaim the state @ 
Israel. 

I am proud of my part in the creation of this new state 
Our Government was the first to recognize the state of Is 
Dr. Chaim Weizmann is an old and dear friend of mine. ! 
was a great pleasure for me to have him stay overnight in tt 
Blair House. I could not help but notice the many thousand 
of people who passed by Blair House to see the flags of tht 
United States and the new country of Israel flying side bj 
side. 
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[admire the courage with which the state of Israel has ap- 

difficult problems. Since its creation, it has admitted 
ot 100,000 but 700,000 refugees. This has not been easy. 
The United States has lent great support and assistance in 
both public and private funds. 

[ hope that whoever follows me in the Presidency will con- 
tinue to give our country’s fullest support to our Technical 
Assistance Program not only in Israel but throughout the 
entire Near East. Peace between Israel and the Arab states 
has been an important objective of our Near Eastern policy. 
| hope that we shall soon see the day when Israel and her 
neighbors will sit down at the peace table and will reach a 
full settlement of all their differences so that our friends in 
the Near East, Arabs and Israelis alike, may enter together 
upon a new partnership for the mutual advantage of all their 

peoples. ' 

The American people understand the problem of Israel. 
Part of our sympathetic interest in the future of Israel stems 
fom the fact that we, too, once proclaimed our own inde- 
pendence in a ringing declaration which is still an inspiration 
to freedom-loving peoples throughout the world. We, too, 
ae people of diverse origins who have gathered strength 
fom many cultures. For over three centuries, the best fight- 
ers for freedom all over the world have migrated to our shores 
and have added their talents and their strength to make our 
country great. 

But 25 years ago a group of our legislators banded together 
to write into law a principle which is repellent to every 
tradition we have—the repellent principle that Northen Eu- 
ropeans and Western Europeans are more desirable immi- 
grants than any other people in the world. 

Now this principle is stated in the national-origins quota 
system. It was conceived and written into law in 1924 under a 
Republican President and a Republican Congress. 

The Republican Party takes full credit for this legislation. 
They boasted of it in their 1932 platform. 

That was the dinosaur wing of the Republican Party all 
right, although the dinosaur was younger then. But he was 
big enough to do a lot of damage when I proposed to the Re- 
publican 80th Congress an act to permit considerable numbers 
of displaced persons to enter this country under a selective- 
migration system. The 80th Congress passed a bill, but they 
wrote into it provisions that intentionally discriminated against 
Catholics and Jews. 

I am proud to say that I made those provisions an issue in 
the campaign of 1948 and the Democratic 81st Congress 
repealed them. Once those provisions were repealed, we got 
a workable and effective displaced-persons program going 
and, when the Act expired, nearly 400,000 persons had been 
admitted under it. 

The Displaced Persons Act expired in June of this year. 
America is not weaker because of the admission of these dis- 
placed persons—it is stronger. We are all better for the dis- 
placed-persons program. But there are still many people in 
Europe who need our help and we need the strength of 
character and the skill that they can bring to us. 

Among them are the victims of the Soviet tyranny who 
have managed to escape and cross through the Iron Curtain 
but who are destitute. And on this side of the Iron Curtain, 
certain densely overpopulated countries such as Italy, Ger- 
many, the Netherlands and Greece have thousands of people 
who could help us as they help themselves. But they cannot 
do so under the present immigration laws. So this year I asked 
the Congress to modify our laws and admit an additional 
300,000 people over the next three years. 

I don’t have to tell you what happened. The Congress 
passed the McCarran Act which contains nothing to help the 
overpopulation of Europe, and which re-enacts and codifies 
the discriminatory national-origins quota system. 

That bill came to me for signature. The discrimination it 





contained against people from Eastern and Southern Europe 
alone would have been enough to merit a veto. But in 
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addition to that, this bill made second-class citizens out 
of those who had been naturalized; and it established 
cruel and restrictive procedures against aliens. So I vetoed 
the bill and the Congress passed it over my veto. Hav- 
ing that new immigration law on the books leaves us with 
a lot of unsolved problems, so I have appointed a com- 
mission under the chairmanship of Philip Perlman to study 
the present law and report to me before the next Con- 
gress meets, 

Now, let’s have a look at who is responsible for enacting 
these prejudices against foreigners and against religious 
minorities into the law. Although the bill bears the name 
of a Democratic Senator, I fought him on this bill all the 
way and I am going to keep right on, because the spirit of it 
is contrary to everything America stands for. But the Re- 
publicans in Congress were almost solidly behind this bill. 
I don’t think I have to tell you that the Republicans in the 
Senate voted 4 to 1 to override my veto. And in the House 
they voted 7 to 1. It was they, with the help of some Demo- 
crats, who put it over. Just to give you an idea of what I 
mean, let me tell you about the record of the so-called 
truth squad the Republican high command named to follow 
me around. 

I am glad to have them following me, but so far they haven't 
come close enough to learn any of the truths I’ve been giving 
out. They keep a safe distance behind me so their dinosaur 
plates can protect them from getting any new ideas. 

When the McCarran bill was up in the Senate, they had 
three opportunities to vote for human dignity and failed 
every test. The first opportunity came when Senator Hum- 
phrey offered an amendment to recommit the McCarran bill 
and hold hearings on Senator Lehman’s fair-minded substi- 
tute. Senators Hickenlooper, Millikin, Ferguson and Case all 
voted against Senator Humphrey’s amendment. 

The next opportunity came when Senator Lehman offered 
an amendment substituting the text of his fair-minded bill for 
the McCarran bill. Again, Hickenlooper, Millikin, Ferguson 
and Case, the members of the truth squad, were right there 
along with their Republican cohorts to vote for their preju- 
dices against the Lehman bill. 

The third chance came when I returned my veto message 
on the McCarran bill. And again, Hickenlooper, Millikin, 
Ferguson and Case voted against human dignity. Remember 
that two more nay votes would have sustained my veto. The 
list of yea votes reads like a roster of the Republican caucus 
in the Senate. 

I think you should invite the members of the truth squad 
to come and tell the truth about themselves. It would be very 
educational and might cause them to do some much-needed 
soul-searching. 

We struck great blows for freedom when we liberated Eu- 
rope, recognized Israel, and began our refugee and displaced- 
persons programs. Throughout this whole fight, the Republi- 
cans have bitterly opposed important humanitarian measures, 
and have actually supported religious discrimination. They 
are responsible for creating, over my protest, a new order of 
second-grade citizenship. 

They have done these things in the name of anti-Com- 
munism. What a familiar ring that has. My administration has 
fought Communism abroad and at home. We have fought it 
hard, and fought it well. We don’t just talk about it, we do 
something. But the means we use preserve, not destroy, the 
Bill of Rights. Our means are based on legal process and on the 
assumption that a person is innocent until he is proven guilty. 
These are the oldest and most fundamental guarantees in 
the Bill of Rights. They are basic to the preservation of 
freedom. 

Throughout the world, since 1917, one group of tyrants 
has sought to destroy these principles through Communism. 
But other tyrants, scarcely less dangerous, have concealed 
their true purposes behind the mask of anti-Communism. 
We who wish to preserve our liberties must strip off the mask 
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of hypocrisy to see the real man behind it. When we look 
behind the mask of the great majority of Republicans in Con- 
gress, this is what we see: 


The national-origins quota system, based on “Nordic” 
superiority; 

Discriminatory provisions in the displaced-persons 
bill, directed against Catholics and Jews; 

Second-class citizenship, imposed by the McCarran 
immigration bill. 


What do these add up to? They add up to the philosophy 
of racial superiority developed by the Nazis, which we 
thought we had destroyed when we defeated Nazi Germany 
and liberated Europe. We must be vigilant lest the philosophy 
of our defeated enemy gain a hold in our own country under 
the guise of anti-Communism. 

Among those who voted for the McCarran bill, and to over- 
ride my veto, was the Republican candidate for Vice 
President. 

Among the other Republican were Senators Jenner and 
McCarthy. Together with ex-Senator Revercomb, the cham- 
pion of the anti-Catholic, anti-Jewish provisions of the original 
DP bill, these men have been embraced by the Republican 
candidate for President. 

The Republican candidate for the Presidency cannot escape 
responsibility for his endorsements. He has had an attack of 
moral blindness, for today, he is willing to accept the very 
practices that identified the so-called “master race,” although 
he took a leading part in liberating Europe from their domi- 
nation. 

My friends, the Republican candidate for President was 
asked about immigration, but he had no views on the subject. 
Yet it gave him no difficulty to appear on the platform with 
ex-Senator Revercomb and endorse him for election. This is 


a task which was too distasteful for the Republican candida | ¥ 
in 1948. ofe 

Here is the record of the Republican Party. They adopted jf Ree 
immigration by exclusion in 1924. They bragged of it ‘" 
1932. They reaffirmed it in 1948, 1950 and 1952. Their plat. 
form is silent this year. Their candidate has nothing to say 
the subject but he will endorse anyone who wears the Re. 
publican label, no matter what his record is on civil liberties 

Now against this kind of assault on fundamental libertie 
the people of our country have one champion on whom thy 
must rely, and that is the President of the United State 
That’s why I vetoed the McCarran bill. 

You'd better be sure when you pick a President this yeu 
that you have a man who understands what the Bill of Rights 
is all about. And you'd better have a man who is not afraid 
to veto measures that endanger those rights. 

My friends, these are perilous times for those who love th 
principle of freedom. Make no mistake about it, freedom 5 
threatened today at home and abroad. We must pick a ma 
for President who understands the sinister forces that are \y. 
ing in wait for him and for you. Anti-Semitism, anti-Cathol. 
cism and antiforeignism grow only in concealment. They 
have hidden themselves within the Republican Party fof thi 
years. If you want to protect and preserve freedom, you muy ste 
resist the forces that work against it both abroad and g 
home. 

When you choose a President this year, you must guar 
against every invasion of civil liberties. You must choose a 
man who will not sacrifice principles to expediency. Thats 
why I have been crisscrossing the country to bring out th 
facts and tear away the mask of hypocrisy from the Republi 
can Party. That is why I am urging everyone to vote for Adhi 
Stevenson of Illinois, the man who talks sense to the Americay 
people. 



































(Following is the prepared text of the address by Senator 
Robert A. Taft at Huntington, W. Va., Oct. 18, 1952.) 


It is always a pleasure for me to come back to West 
Virginia. I thoroughly enjoyed my trip here to Huntington last 
February and then later to Wheeling, Fairmont, Charleston 
and Buckhannon. In fact, I seemed to have campaigned 
West Virginia about as thoroughly as Ohio. 

I am glad of this opportunity to thank personally all those 
West Virginia Republicans who assisted me in the pre-Con- 
vention campaign and stood so firm in the Convention in 
Chicago. I am particularly grateful to Walter Hallanan and 
all that he did in holding the delegation together. I shall 
always be grateful to them. 

Of course I was disappointed, but even more so because 
of the disappointment of others who had spent their time and 
energy and money in trying to secure my nomination without 
apparent result. Looking back now, I think possibly there 
was a result to that six months’ campaign. I believe we did 
bring home to the Republicans, and to many others, the neces- 
sity of getting rid of the Truman Administration or anything 
like it. I think we developed the issues which will elect a Re- 
publican ticket on November 4. 

But certainly these issues transcend all personalities today. 
I am making my present trip to urge upon all Republicans, 
and particularly on those who have confidence in my princi- 
ples and my judgment, that they vote and work for the elec- 
tion of Dwight Eisenhower and Dick Nixon. I see that the 
Democrats are very much disturbed that General Eisenhower 
and I are working together. As a matter of fact, he expressed 
before the Convention his belief in the same principles of 
government for which I have been fighting. He has said noth- 
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ing since the Convention different from the principles he ther 
expressed. I am convinced that his Administration will b 
based on Republican and American principles of liberty, 0 
honesty, of integrity, and of economy. I am convinced he 
oppose the effort to expand big government in its spending 
power. He believes in a two-party system and a recognitions 
all points of view to develop a program commanding gener 
support from the party. After the trip I have taken, I am com 
vinced he will be elected President of the United States. 

If he is going to be able to develop a Republican progra 
however, he must have a Republican Congress. | earnestl 
hope that you elect Chapman Revercomb to the Senate, 
served with him for six years and came to admire his courag 
and his steadfast support of the principles in which I belie 
He represented well the people of West Virginia and 
deeply concerned with their welfare. He and I fought togethe 
during that period to restore American principles to 0 
Government. Of course it is equally important that we have 
Republican House of Representatives. I sincerely hope thé 
here in West Virginia you will elect a Republican candidat 
for Congress and, of course, here in Huntington vote i 
Dr. W. E. Neal, who has the background and ability to giv 
you effective representation. 

From now on the important thing is to bring every } 
publican and every person who can be persuaded to volt 
Republican to the polls on November 4, and then see th 
their votes are counted. Millions of people in this county 
have failed in the past to vote in presidential elections. W 
need 5 million more Republican votes in the country at larg 
than we had in 1948, and we can get them if every one? 
you here, and people like you all over the United States, wil | 
persuade every friend you have, every man and woman wig | 
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did | whom you are associated in social organizations or in places 

of employment, or living on the same street, to go to the polls. 
Registration is higher than it ever has been, the increased 
of it i, interest is on Our side. The people are opposed to corruption, 
ir plat. to Communism. to high taxes, to unnecessary war. Our job 
say gg and our job is to organize that enthusiasm into effective 










votes. 
— Tonight I want to tell you something about the story of 
liberties Communism in) this country—the danger of Communism. 


om they After all, the mistakes in foreign policy, and the Korean war 
States itself, are the result of a complete misconception of Com- 
‘BE munism by President Roosevelt and Truman, by Secretary 
his year Acheson and his predecessors as Secretary of State. 
F Right The Republican Party has always known the doctrine of 
t afraid international Communism for exactly what it is—a calculated 
plan to place the whole world under the rule of the Politburo 
ove the bY direct or indirect means. When the Russian Communists 
dom jsf in 1917 seized control of the Government, they had a two- 
- @ may fold purpose; one, to turn Russia into a Communist dictator- 
“are h.4q ship; and two, to establish an active conspiratorial apparatus, 
Catholi. controlled from Moscow, in every country. The Republicans 
+. They saw this dangerous threat to the concepts of democracy in 
ity foc this country and of freedom throughout the world and refused 
ou musi steadfastly to recognize this Government diplomatically. 
and a In 1922, the United States was given reason to know that 
we were considered fair game by the Reds. That year the 
t quand Fourth Congress of the Communist International convened 
hoose ymin Moscow. The Chairman, Zinoviev, mentioned that “the 
That sf greatest difficulty with which the American movement has 
out thm been confronted was the problem of combining together legal 
‘publi. and illegal work.” 
w Adkif Ina speech in 1923, President Harding said: “International 
nericaya good faith forbids any sort of sanction of the Bolshevik policy.” 
Charles Evans Hughes, a Secretary of State for both Presi- 
dents Harding and Coolidge, said in 1923: “What is most 
serious is that there is conclusive evidence that those in con- 
trol at Moscow have not given up their original purpose of 
destroying existing government wherever they can do so 
throughout the world. There cannot be intercourse among 
nations any more than among individuals, except upon a 
he then general assumption of good faith.” 
will kg In 1924, the Senate Foreign Relations Committee took up 
arty, dim the question of recognizing the Soviet Union; in reporting 
he wil to the Committee, Secretary of State Hughes submitted a mass 
ending of evidence and came to the conclusion, first, that the Com- 
ition of munist Party, the Soviet Government, and the Communist 
geneniig International all amounted to the same thing; second, that 
m com™ there was a spiritual and organic connection between this 
es, Moscow group and its agents in this country—the American 
og) Communist Party and the Workers Party; and third, “that 
nest subversive and pernicious activities of the American Commu- 
nate, nist Party and the Workers Party and the subordinate and 
ourag™ allied organs in the United States are activities resulting from 
relieve and flowing out of the program elaborated for them by the 
















1d wall Moscow group.” 
ygethet The strongest argument made for recognition of Soviet 
to owl Russia had been the advantages to be gained from the inter- 


haved national trade. However, President Coolidge said: “I do not 
9 thie Propose to barter away for the privilege of trade any of the 
ididat@™ cherished rights of humanity. I do not propose to make 
ote fu merchandise of any American principles. These rights and 
to giv Principles must go wherever the sanctions of our Government 
go. 

Concerning the time when he was President, Herbert 

Hoover has written: “We were well aware that the Commu- 


ry 
0 
e thi 


nists were carrying on underground organization and propa- 
unt ganda for the overthrow of our Government by violence. But 
18. Wi denial of recognition kept their potency from being serious.” 
t lag} =The Republican policy was based on the international 


one (concept of moral right and served as a bar to what later 
28, W e€ an inundation of Communist spies, agitators and 
n Wi propagandists. 
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In 1930, the Republican House of Representatives set up 
a Special Committee on Communist Activities in the United 
States, which held hearings from coast to coast and published 
volumes of testimony. This was the original House Un-Ameri- 
can Activities Committee, which was later perpetuated by 
Congressman Dies, and which now under the Chairmanship 
of Congressman Wood of Georgia continues to safeguard 
America from Communist betrayal despite a complete lack of 
co-operation from the Administration. 

The elections of 1932 brought the Roosevelt Administration 
to power. In November of 1933, the United States officially 
recognized Russia and thereby permitted the stationing of 
Soviet officials throughout this nation, who were the basis of 
Soviet espionage in this country. The underground reported 
to them and they in turn reported through diplomatic chan- 
nels to their masters in Moscow. The cloak of diplomatic im- 
munity was naturally of extreme value to them. 

This was the beginning of a serious Communist threat in 
the United States, and at the same time served as a life- 
saver for Russia herself. A report of the House Un-American 
Activities Committee states: “In November, 1933, out of def- 
erence to the Russian people, the Soviet Union was accorded 
diplomatic recognition by the United States. It is question- 
able whether the Soviet Union could have survived without 
this. Surely it would not have grown into the monstrosity that 
it is today.” 

Yet, with President Roosevelt, all was sweetness and light. 
In a speech given in January, 1933, he compared himself 
and Litvinov as being in the spirit of Thomas Jefferson. His 
attitude was copied by many of the young New Dealers in 
his Administration. . 

In 1934, Senator Vandenberg stated: “The original recog- 
nition of the Soviet Russian Government was a colossal 
blunder. The only atonement, the only cure is to acknowledge 
the mistake and undo it. That means a withdrawal of all our 
diplomatic recognition of an alien regime which, through its 
American tools, here seeks to promote Moscow’s world revolu- 
tion.” 

The recognition of Soviet Russia by the Democrats in 1933 
was the beginning of a demonstrated softness to Communism 
by the Government, both domestically and in foreign affairs, 
which has lasted right up to this day. 

Although in the last few years our Government has insti- 
tuted a so-called get-tough policy toward Russia in foreign 
affairs, and has reluctantly dismissed a few Communists, its 
reluctance to admit the mistakes of the past and its absolute 
refusal to co-operate with Congress do not give us any assur- 
ance that the Democrats are finally awake to the dangers 
whose existence they have denied for so many years. 

The recognition of Russia was the beginning of an attitude 
of rosy comradery on the part of the New Dealers toward 
those with Russian sympathies. 

Some New Dealers had no understanding whatsoever of 
Communism as a conspiracy and persisted in regarding the 
sham American Communist Party as a legitimate political 
organization. As they put it, “A man in the employ of the 
Government has just as much right to be a member of the 
Communist Party as he has to be a member of the Demo- 
cratic or Republican Party.” The Communists centered their 
efforts on reaching influential positions in Government 
agencies. There their operatives could not only transmit in- 
formation to Moscow, but could also convert other Govern- 
ment employes to the cause. 

By 1934, within a year after the Democrats had taken 
office, a Communist cell had been organized and was flourish- 
ing in the Department of Agriculture. According to the re- 
luctant testimony of Lee Pressman, it included Nathan Witt, 
Charles Kramer and John Abt, in addition to Pressman. 
Kramer later held positions in the National Youth Administra- 
tion, the National Labor Relations Board, and the Office of 
Price Administration, and worked for at least two Democrat 
Senators. 
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Witt went from the Department of Agriculture to the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board in the key position of Secretary 
of the Board and became the most powerful official in the 
agency, being absolute dictator of personnel and policy in 
every regional office in the country. 

Pressman later became general counsel of the CIO and 
the CIO’s Political Action Committee, and can be judged to 
have had quite a bit of responsibility for the spreading of the 
Communist doctrine through the ranks of American organized 
labor. 

John Abt also shifted over to the labor field and was 
general counsel of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers from 
1938 to 1948 and in addition was general counsel of the 
CIO-PAC during its early years. We last heard of him as 
general counsel for Henry Wallace’s Progressive Party. 

The operation of just this one cell shows how the poison of 
the Communist cancer served to spread insiduously through 
the American Government. 

The Communists always aimed at key positions. Naturally, 
opinion-forming media received a high priority. Diligent and 
successful efforts were made to organize, among other groups, 
the people who wrote the scripts for Hollywood motion pic- 
tures. As a result of congressional hearings, ten Hollywood 
writers were recently indicted and convicted of contempt of 
Congress for refusal to answer questions concerning their 
Communist connections. 

The Communists went after the labor unions and obtained 
most effective results. As John L. Lewis stated in 1944: 
“When I was organizing the CIO we picked up a lot of Com- 
munists in one unit after another as we grew—including Harry 
Bridges—but if I had not resigned the chairmanship and left 
the CIO in 1940, I can tell you the Communists would have 
been weeded out of the CIO long before now. Instead, as 
anyone might expect who has seen them throw their weight 
around labor organizations, the Communists dominate the 
CIO today. Philip Murray is today the prisoner of the Com- 
munists in his own union. They control him and the CIO 
through their seats on his Executive Committee. Sidney Hill- 
man is just as badly off. Both of them have got to play ball 
with the Communists now, or die.” Since this time American 
labor has been exemplary in its efforts to weed out acknowl- 
edged Communists and Communist-controlled unions. But 
somehow the CIO-PAC still retains the Communist technique 
in its political campaigning. 

The Political Action Committee was organized in 1943 as 
the political arm of the CIO to further CIO political goals. 

Key leaders of the PAC in its organization work were to a 
large extent those with Communist sympathies. John Abt and 
Lee Pressman have already been mentioned. In addition there 
were Harry Bridges, Donald Henderson, Reid Robinson, Ben 
Gold, Grant Oakes, Lewis Merrill, Abram Flaxer, Joseph 
Selly, Julius Emspa’. and Morris Muster, all of whom have 
since been kicked « of the CIO, together with their unions, 
and all of whom were sponsors of numerous Communist 
fronts listed by the U.S. Attorney General. The plan of the 
Communists apparently was to dominate American labor, and 
through American labor to dominate American politics. But 
the Communists did not give enough consideration to the in- 
telligence of the American workingman and voter. The 
Communists made a continuing project of placing their peo- 
ple in key policy-making positions within the U.S. Govern- 
ment. Dozens have been ferreted out and exposed individu- 
ally with their whole treasonable record. Countless others 
have resigned Government positions rather than face the re- 
sult of investigation. My own view is that the Communists in 
our Government, in the labor unions, and among the writing 
fraternities in both New York and Hollywood, were concerned 
with influencing people who were in a position to affect pub- 
lic opinion or public policy or others who could influence 
such people. They planted exactly the philosophy which was 
adopted—that Communism was probably not the form of gov- 
ernment for the United States but that it was, in fact, a form 
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of government more or less consistent with Amerigg 
ideals. 

The best known case is that of Alger Hiss, who is now; 

: ; in 
prison, but doubtless would still be scotfree had it not been 
for the tenacious and intelligent conduct of Senator Kay 
Mundt and Republican vice-presidential candidate Richa 
Nixon, members of the House Un-American Activitig 
Committee. 

Alger Hiss held many high positions in the State Depart. 
ment. He had been an important official in the Far Eastern 
Division making recommendations on our China policy; hy 
was Executive Secretary of the Dumbarton Oaks Confereng 
in 1944; he was Secretary General of the San I’rancisco Cg, 
ference of 1945, which framed the United Nations Charte, 
he was Director of the Office of Special Political Affairs jy 
1945 and 1946; and he was a personal and confidential a4. 
viser to President Roosevelt and Secretary of State Stettiniys 
before and during the entire Yalta Conference in 1945, Hig 
was one of only three State Department experts who travele} 
with Stettinius to Yalta. 

Hiss swore before the House Un-American Activities Cop, 
mittee that he was not and had never been a Communist anj 
that he had not even known Whittaker Chambers, wh 
charged him with delivering a number of confidential and g. 
cret documents from the State Department between 1934 anj 
1937, for delivery to Soviet Russia. Hiss was convicted of 
perjury. 

On June 16, 1949, Henry Julian Wadleigh, a former State 
Department economist, appeared as a prosecution witness ¢ 
the trial of Alger Hiss. He confessed under oath that he had 
given State Department documents to Whittaker Chamber 
and another Communist courier for transmission to Russia 
agents. 

In January, 1947, Carl Marzani, an official of the State De 
partment, was indicted for violation of the Criminal Code in 
concealing the fact that he had been a Communist Party o 
ganizer in New York City. He was tried, convicted, and 
served a prison sentence. 

The cases of Remington and Coplon are well known. 

In 1950, it was discovered that David Greenglass had re. 
layed to the Russians atomic secrets from Los Alamos, New 
Mexico, through an espionage chain which included the no 
torious Klaus Fuchs, and he, as.well as those involved with 
him, are now in prison and two are under sentence @ 
death. 

The information which led to the conviction of practically 
every one of the above was in almost every case gleaned by 
congressional committees with no co-operation from the At 
ministration which was in the best position to supply tk 
facts or help in the discovery of them. The President's att: 
tude was best expressed by his comment on the Hiss invest: 
gation when he called it a “red herring.” The open hostility d 
the Administration toward attempts by Congress to tighter 
our defense against Communists in Government has made the 
task infinitely more difficult than it would have been hai 
complete co-operation been given. The Democratic Admit 
istration in Washington apparently refused to make complet 
use of its resources in these matters, because it feared ther 


sults that would develop from a complete and efficient inf 


vestigation. 

The softness toward Communism domestically had a part: 
lel in the Democratic Administration’s softness toward Com 
munism in foreign affairs. I could never understand how a 
man who went through an American high school could reat 
the conclusion that Communism was some form of deme 
cratic government. Communism denies every principle 
Americanism. It denies liberty. Certainly in Soviet Russi 
there is no one who can be safe from spying and seizure bt 
the Soviet police. Certainly it denies the very equality d 
which it boasts, for the members of the party have most ¢ 
the privileges and they are only a small proportion of th 
total population. Certainly it denies justice. The Soviet si 
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uses the courts as instruments of public policy. They do 
not even admit the possibility of an impartial tribunal in any 
matter in which Communism is in any way concerned. Every 
man is either for them or against them. Communism denies 
religion. It denies God himself. It is the very antithesis of 

American principles. Yet many of our policy makers at Te- 
heran and Yalta were bamboozled into the belief that Com- 
munism was a pretty good system and its ideals largely those 
of America. 

In 1941, long before we were in the war, the Democratic 
Administration extended Lend-Lease to Russia without any 

as to Russian behavior after the war. Eight years 
before, Russia had been recognized diplomatically by the 

Democrats. Now she was accepted as a full-fledged partner 
in the “cold war” against Hitler. 

At that time I urged extreme caution in our dealings with 
Russia. On June 25, 1941, I said in a broadcast on that Lend- 
Lease program: 

“To spread the four freedoms throughout the world we 
will ship airplanes and tanks and guns to Communist Russia. 
But no country was more responsible for the present war 
and Germany's aggression than Russia itself. Except for the 
Russian pact with Germany there would have been no 
invasion of Poland. Then Russia proved to be as much of an 
aggressor as Germany, If through our aid Stalin is continued 
in power, do you suppose that he will spread the four free- 
doms through Finland and Estonia and Latvia and Lithu- 
ania? Do you suppose that anybody in Russia itself will 
ever hear of the four freedoms after the war? In the name 
of democracy we are to make a Communist alliance with the 
most ruthless dictator in the world. 

“The victory of Communism in the world would be far 
more dangerous to the United States than the victory of 
Fascism. There has never been the slightest danger that the 
people of this country would ever embrace Bundism or 
Naziism. It is completely foreign to every idea we have 
learned since the nursery, But Communism masquerades, 
often successfully, under the guise of democracy, though 
just as alien to our real principles as Naziism itself. It is a 
greater danger to the United States because it is a false 
philosophy which appeals to many. Fascism is a false phi- 
losophy which appeals to very few indeed. 

“The President made a great emotional appeal to the 
people. He said, “Today the whole world is divided between 
slavery and human freedom—between pagan __ brutality 
and the Christian ideal.’ On May 27 Stalin represented hu- 
man slavery and pagan brutality. On June 24 he represents 
human freedom and the Christian ideal. Will that part of 
the world which Stalin conquers with our airplanes and our 
tanks be consecrated to freedom of speech and expression? 
Will it be consecrated to freedom of every person to wor- 


ship God in his own way? Will it be consecrated to freedom | 


from want and freedom from terrorism? Or, after a Russian 
victory with our aid, must we step in with our armies to im- 
pose the four freedoms on 200 million people 10,000 miles 
away? Surely Stalin won't do it. Surely we must know by 
this time that Stalin’s promises are as valueless as are those 
of Hitler himself.” 

But the “nothing is too good for Joe Stalin” era of Ameri- 
can foreign relations began. We gave Joe everything includ- 
ing the kitchen sink and asked for almost nothing in return. 
At Teheran in 1943, every demand of Stalin’s was met. Not 
one controversial topic concerning our own self-interest was 
brought up by Mr. Roosevelt for fear of antagonizing “good 
old Joe.” 

Here is Roosevelt’s report to Secretary of Labor Frances 
Perkins on Teheran: “I had dene everything he (Stalin) 
asked me to do . . . I feit pretty discouraged . . . I had come 
there to accommodate Stalin . . . I like this man and I want 
to keep on good terms with him.” 

This complete sacrifice of principles for expediency was 
perpetuated at Yalta in 1945. In addition, the growing in- 
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fluence of the Communist slant on American statesmen 
was becoming more evident. As mentioned before, Alger 
Hiss was there as a State Department expert. Henry Wal- 
lace, our Vice President, had been making speeches saying 
that in some ways Russia was more democratic than Amer- 
ica. Harry Hopkins, an important figure at Yalta, said it was 
ridiculous to think of Stalin as a Communist. He was a Rus- 
sian nationalist. 

So at Yalta our policy makers accepted all Stalin’s prom- 
ises that he would set up a free Poland, for instance, and 
free states in the Balkans, although he had never kept a 
promise he had made. They accepted these promises with- 
out any means of enforcing them. Stalin and Hitler had 
really started World War II, and Stalin had joined in the 
partition of Poland by moving into Poland from the East, 
just as Hitler moved in from the West. 

In matters of reparation the Russians got all the best of 
it, and for many years after that time industrial plants were 
being shipped from Germany to Russia to be used to build 
up Stalin’s military strength. At ‘he same time we adopted, 
in effect, the Morgenthau plan, which consistently reduced 
the productive strength of Germany and carried out even 
more effectively the general theory of the war of uncondi- 
tional surrender, a. policy which removed the possibility of 
Germany’s being restored as a state strong enough to resist 
Russian aggression. 

But even more outrageous have been United States pol- 
icies in the Far East. Without the slightest justification we 
handed over Manchuria to Russia, as well as South Sakhalin 
and the Kurile Islands. 

We put Russia into the position Japan occupied in Man- 
churia, although we went to war with Japan largely be- 
cause of their invasion of Manchuria and China. 

We had won the war by our own unaided efforts at the 
cost of thousands of American lives, and we surrendered 
the main purpose to please Russia. 

The agreement was made without even letting Chiang 
Kai-shek know for four months that we had bargained away 
his most important industrial province. It was in violation 
of our whole policy since the days of John Hay and the 
Open Door in China. 

The result was all one could have foreseen. The Russians 
picked a Chinese Communist leader and sent Russian gen- 
erals to guide them and Russian equipment to enforce 
them. 

The Far Eastern Division of the State Department is still 
inspired, to say the least, by strong prejudice in favor of 
Chinese Communists. They gave out the news that the so- 
called Communists were “agrarian reformers of a mild 
democrat stripe more than anything else.” 

The Truman Administration insisted that Chiang take 
Communists into his cabinet, and when he refused, cut off 
all arms aid for a period of nine months during the very 
height of the Chinese Civil War. 

General Wedemeyer’s appointment as Ambassador to 
China was canceled by Secretary of State Acheson because 
the Chinese Communists objected. The net result was the 
loss of China to Communism and the increase of Stalin’s do- 
main over 450 million Chinese. 

Even after this Secretary Acheson talked of recognizing 
Communist China and admitting them to the United Na- 
tions. On May 31, 1950, he clearly told members of Con- 
gress that the United States would not use the veto to pre- 
vent the seating of Communist China. In spite of the fact 
that Communist China had attacked American armies, we re- 
fused to take any drastic action against them. 

I shall not deal here with the military measures necessary 
to block the spread of Communism. I do feel very certain 
that we must have an Administration opposed not only to 
Russia but to Communism itself. Mr. Acheson’s position was 
clearly stated in his Press Club speech on Jan. 12, 1950. He 
said, “To say that the main motive of American foreign pol- 
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icy was to halt the spread of Communism was putting the 
cart before the horse. The United States was interested in 
stopping Communism chiefly because it had become a 
subtle instrument of Soviet imperialism.” 

Here we still have from the Secretary of State a soft atti- 
tude about Communism typical of many left-wingers in this 
country which has almost led this country to destruction. 

The time has come for an all-out American fight against 
Communism as such. We must elect General Eisenhower 
because that is the only way to clean out all Communist in- 
fluence from the Government. We must elect General 
Eisenhower because that is the only way we can really bat- 
tle Communism in the minds of men throughout the world. 
After all, we are going to have to win this battle finally in 
the minds of men. 


We must convince ourselves that we believe in liberty & 
the only policy which will improve the condition of people 
anywhere in the world. We must convince ourselves first by 
electing an Administration that believes in liberty, and yj. 
must have leaders willing to express those ideals, not apol. 
ogize for our system as our leaders have been doing for th 
past 20 years. 

We must organize secretly for the time being, all thoy 
who believe in liberty behind the Iron Curtain. We mug 
undertake propaganda to convince the world as we did afte 
the American Revolution that liberty is the only method of 
improving the condition of men. Liberty is a tar more ap. 
pealing ideal than the philosophy of Communism can eye 
be, when we can once convince ourselves that we beliey 
in it. 





NEW YORK ADDRESS OF HERBERT HOOVER 


(Following is the prepared text of the address by former 
President Herbert Hoover over the radio from New York 
City, Oct. 18, 1952) 


I have tonight come out of what I had hoped was final 
retirement from political activities. I have done so at General 
Eisenhower's request. I have done so because I believe General 
Eisenhower and the Republican ticket should be elected. I am 
convinced that the fate of our country in these confused and 
perilous times hangs upon a change in the Administration in 
Washington. 

My major purpose is to address the 40 per cent—about 40 
million—of our eligible voters who have come of age since 
there was a Republican Administration. You 40 million must 
choose the course, select the management of the United States 
in the immediate years ahead. With you rests the destiny of 
our country. 

A major safeguard of American freedom is two virile 
political parties. A great political party, despite secondary 
internal differences, is welded together by certain common 
loyalties and beliefs, certain principles and certain ideals of 
government. 

When we elect a President, we are not electing a single 
person. We are electing a group of party members to take 
over the direction of the Government. 

You 40 million new voters have known little of the Repub- 
lican party’s background of principles and of its forward- 
looking constructive accomplishments. 

Incessantly for the past 20 years, and including this cam- 
paign, the American people have been deluged by mis- 
representations and false slogans aimed at the principles, the 
ideals and the record of the Republican Party. Such state- 
ments do not befit the sense of fair play, of honor or of states- 
manship in our national life or in either party. 

Our American look is always forward, but the test of 
character of a party must be in part its past record. 

No political party is perfect and I have no desire to mini- 
mize the service of the Democratic Party under such leaders 
as Jefferson, Cleveland, and Wilson. As did Republican leaders, 
they believed in true liberalism which made this country great. 


THE MAJOR MISREPRESENTATIONS 


The major misrepresentations and falsehoods now current 
today appear in seven categories. 

1. That the Republican Party is the party of privilege 
and the tool of Wall Street or “big business.” 

2. That the Great Depression was caused by Republi- 
cans and they did nothing about it. 

3. That the Republican Party is a reactionary party 
opposed to change and reforms so necessary in a progres- 
sive national life, or is not “forward looking.” 
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4. That the Republican Party neglected and is opposed 
to the conservation and development of natural resources, 

5. That the Republican Administrations were corrupt. 

6. That the Republican Party is incompetent to pre- 
serve peace. 

7. That the growth of Communism in the United 
States was caused by the Republican years of the de- 
pression. 

The proper reply to these misrepresentations is not counter. 
smear, but presentation of the facts to thinking people. 


1. What about privilege, Wall Street, “big business?” 

The Republican Party is now almost 100 years old. Its 
constant principle has been the freedom of men. 

Twenty-five years after Lincoln’s emancipation of the slaves 
there was a second great revolutionary act by Republicans 
to free men from oppression. The gigantic economic develop. 
ment of our country had led to new forms of oppression of 
free men. 

These were abuses by big business, monopolies and te 
straint of trade. 

By the Republican Sherman Act of 1890 these doings were 
prohibited. It produced far deeper consequences than mere 
negation. It produced an economic revolution. Our whok 
economic system was transformed from the unrestrained 
laissez-faire, dog-eat-dog concepts which we had inherited 
from Europe. By this act our economy was first geared to 
standards of conduct which preserve freedom of men which 
we call regulation. I may say at once such regulation is net 
to be confused with regimentation. 

By the standards in the Sherman Act we assured compet 
tion in the United States. Under competition American bus- 
ness has been forced to earn its profits by constantly improving 
its plants, by lowering its costs of production. Europe cor 
tinued the system of trade monopolies, cartels, and combi- 
nations, whose profits were thus partly made from contr 
of prices and distribution. European business lost much of the 
pressure for improvement of plant and method. Under the§ 
impulses of competition, American industry leads the world 
Much European economy has so lost efficiency that socialism 
has become their fatal answer. 

“Big business” did not rejoice over the Sherman Act. Maty 
of them have never become reconciled to it. They inducel 
the New Dealers in 1933 to, in effect, repeal the antitrust 
laws by an imitation of Mussolini’s corporate state through 
creating the NRA. Only the Supreme Court saved our com 
petitive economy from fascism. A Democratic President de 
nounced this action of the Court as “reactionary.” 

Nor was the Sherman Antitrust law a solitary action # 
safeguarding men from economic oppression. The Republ- 
can Party continued to put restraints on oppressive busines 
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» to its last moments in office in 1933. To prove that, I must 
a long list of federal laws passed under Republican 


























































People recite 

first by Pres! dents. P ; 

and We It was Republicans who, by successive laws from 1903 to 
(ot apol. 910, gave the Interstate Commerce Commission its full 
+ for the (authority to control railway rates. In 1910 came the control 

the telephone and telegraph rates. 

ll those In 1906 Republicans passed the Pure Food and Drug Acts. 
Ve mus gheturning to office after being out for eight years, Republicans, 
lid after (in 1922, regulated the grain exchanges. In 1924 they secured 
sthod of [regulation of the federal fisheries. In 1926 came the regulation 
10re ap. of aviation. In 1927 came the regulation of radio. In 1930 
an ever fMthe Tariff Commission ( a statistical agency) was transformed 
believe apnto a bipartisan body for the regulation of the tariff, in order 

» take the tariff out of politics. 

And in 1930 came the creation of a real Federal Power 

ommission. 

In 1932, we reformed the bankruptcy laws so as to prevent 

e flood of fraud on creditors. 

I may sum up that of the 18 major acts regulating business, 

by erecting standards of conduct, 12 were of Republican 
sed [origin and four originated under Cleveland and Wilson. 
Ices, Does this Republican record look like the tool of “big busi- 
Tupt. ss” or privilege? It is the very essence of preserving men 
pre- fMree from economic oppression. 

The New Dealers have preferred creeping socialism to the 
nited establishment of proper standards of conduct among free men. 
> de. 

2. The misrepresentation that the Republicans created the 
Ounter. {Great Depression and then did nothing about it. 

2, The misrepresentation that Republicans created the Great 
Depression, which came 10 years after the first World War, is 
” still oratory in this campaign. That nonsense has been ex- 
id. Its Mploded a thousand times by a multitude of economists, his- 
torians and statesmen. 
: slaves The Great Depression started elsewhere in the world before 
blicans (Mit struck the United States. Its major violence came from the 
velop Minevitable bankruptcy of Europe as the aftermath of the first 
sion of World War. 

In this economic hurricane, the economy of one foreign 
nd ye-@country after another crumbled, political revolutions took 

place in a score of foreign nations. In effect all but two nations 
s wer min the world abandoned the gold standard. These foreign 
1 mere Mnations imposed restrictions on their exchange and imports. 
whol They suspended payments on their obligations. Our gold 
rained Mstandard was jeopardized. Our farm and other exports to 
verted MEurope practically ceased. Unemployment spread over the 
red to Mwhole earth. The impact of these forces spread constant fear 
which Mand near panic in the United States. Our weak banking and 
is not credit system was toppling all around us. 

To solve these emergencies and ameliorate the successive 
mpeti: HM shocks the Republican Administration created unprecedented 
| bus agencies and took unprecedented actions. 

‘oving # We incessantly urged reform of our obsolete banking 
> col ME laws so as to protect depositors. But a Democratic Congress 
ombi- # refused. 
ontrol We organized direct relief to those in distress and indirect 
of the MH relief to the unemployed by huge public works. We did so 
the ME with never a charge of corruption. We temporarily stopped im- 
vor migration to prevent loss of jobs by our workers. We sustained 
ialisn H Wages, we reduced employer-employe friction to the lowest 
levels in recent times. 
Many In 1923 Republicans had already created the federal 
luce @ intermediate credit banks to finance the marketing of farm 
itt H products. In 1929 Republicans created the Federal Farm 
‘ougi # Board with a capital of half a billion dollars, which sup- 
com @ ported farm prices in the depression. Out of it came the 
t de MM present bank for farm co-operatives. Republicans expanded 
_fBthe Farm Loan Board and created the agricultural credit 
m in banks to finance farmers’ production. The Democrats 
nubl abolished this one. 
ines We created the Reconstruction Finance Corporation with 
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8 billion dollars capital. We created the Home Loan Banks. 
We expanded the Federal Reserve credit system. We accom- 
plished these measures against the opposition or delays of a 
Democratic House of Representatives. 

Far from “bailing out” the rich, as one orator says, 90 per 
cent of the loans under Republican Administration went to 
saving building and loan associations, savings banks, insurance 
companies, small country banks and farmers’ loan associations. 
These were not the institutions of the rich. They represented 
the small savings of the people. 

We secured the country from being forced off the gold 
standard and kept the American dollar ringing true over the 
entire world. 

To protect world economy from complete collapse in the 
depression, we created a moratorium on world governmental 
debts and brought about the standstill agreements. To restore 
the demoralized world monetary standards and to decrease 
trade barriers, we originated the World Economic Confer- 
ence. But it was assassinated in its youth by a Democratic 
President. In his memoirs the Democritic Secretary of State 
implies this action sowed the seeds of the second World 
War. 
Too many young voters have been led to believe the New 
Deal enacted all this multitude of measures. 

Most outstanding economists are agreed that Republican 
measures brought beginnings of the recovery in July, 1932. 
But our recovery then in motion was reversed by a wholly 
unnecessary panic of bank depositors. That was created by 
refusal of the incoming New Deal to co-operate with us in 
foreign and domestic remedial measures for four months 
after the election. It was also due ,to public panic over 
New Deal proposals to tinker with the value of our money. 
And now the New Dealers date all their doleful statistics 
from the bottom of this setback, which they themselves 
created. 

They might mention that they have continued to tinker 
with money, credit and debt until an income of $3,000 per 
annum in 1932 would buy more than an income of $8,000 
today. 

A dozen other nations, with free economies, within three 
years after the New Deal came to power, marched out of the 
depression to higher levels of employment and production 
than those of the boom year of 1928. 

There were about 11 million unemployed at the time of 
Roosevelt’s election in November, 1932. But the New Deal 
violated their every election promise and attempted to mix 
fascism and socialism into the American system. From their 
actions, America continued to wallow every winter in 10 to 
11 million unemployed. Eight years of this New Deal un- 
employment only found remedy in jobs from the second 
World War. 

If you want more proof of these misrepresentations, I have 
published a whole book on the subject. 


3. Reactionary and opposed to change. 

A daily misrepresentation in this campaign is that the 
Republican Party is reactionary, opposed to change and 
without courage to take action. It would seem that what I 
have recounted as to Republican action on business oppression 
and action during the world-wide depression would be suf- 
ficient answer. But just in case you want some more evidence 
I will give you a few of many samples of Republican atti- 
tudes to reform and change. 


LABOR 
As to labor, in 1903, Republicans created the Department 
of Labor and Commerce. Returning to office after the Wilson 
Administration, we secured in 1923 the abolition of the 12- 
hour day in industry. A Republican Administration was the 
first officially to establish collective bargaining when we 
established the Railway Mediation Board in 1926. The 


Act limiting the use of federal court injunctions in labor dis- 
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putes was signed by a Republican President. Was this re- 
actionary? 


CHILDREN 

As to the protection to children, in 1912 Republicans estab- 
lished the Children’s Bureau in the Federal Government. Fol- 
lowing our return to office after World War I, Republicans in 
1924 submitted a constitutional amendment prohibiting child 
labor. The amendment failed because enough State legisla- 
tures, predominantly Democratic, refused to ratify it. In 1931 
a Republican Administration proposed subsidies for rural child 
welfare, which were passed by the House of Representatives 
but killed by a filibuster of a Democratic Senator. Were Re- 
publicans reactionary? 


FARMERS 

As further evidence of interest in farmers’ well-being, I 
may point out that for 96 years Republicans supported tariff 
protection for the farmers. Republicans in 1862 created the 
agricultural commission which subsequently became the 
Department of Agriculture. Republicans expanded the De- 
partment from 1902 to 1932 by creating six of its most im- 
portant bureaus. In 1932 we proposed the retirement of mar- 
ginal lands from production to remedy the farmers’ chronic 
surplus production. It was turned down by a Democratic 
Congress. Was this reactionary? 


HOUSING AND HOMES 

As to housing and homes, after the dislocations of the 
first World War the Republicans in 1922 established the 
Bureau of Housing in the Federal Government. By co- 
operative measures with the people, we secured construc- 
tion of more new homes during the ’20s than the whole 
eight years of the New Deal. A Republican Administration 
in 1932 established the Home Loan Banks and the same 
year initiated the first federal aid to slum clearance. Was this 
reactionary? 


VETERANS 

As to veterans, in 1868 Republicans established pensions 
for veterans disabled in the Civil War and for their widows 
and orphans. They did so in 1908 for Spanish-American War 
veterans. They did so for World War I veterans. In 1924 Re- 
publicans enacted the veterans’ bonus bill. In 1932 Repub- 
licans established the Veterans’ Administration as a major 
agency of the Government. In 1930 Republicans provided 
disability allowances and hospitalization to all indigent veter- 
ans, irrespective of the origins of the illness. In 1933 the New 
Deal repealed this service and deprived 300,000 veterans of 
this service. From 1921 to 1933 Republicans built 46 hospitals 
with 25,260 beds for veterans. A study by the Brookings Insti- 
tution says: 

“The eight years ending with March 4, 1933, saw the 
greatest expansion and liberalization in legislation relating 
to veterans ever known in this country or probably in any 
other country.” 


FEDERAL ADMINISTRATION 

And we may look at the organization of the Federal 
Government itself. In addition to establishing the Depart- 
ments of Labor and Commerce, Republicans established the 
Patent Office, the Weather Bureau, and the Postal Savings 
Banks. 

To take its employes out of politics, Republicans in 1883 
established the bipartisan Civil Service Commission. The Act 
provided that all new employes with a few exceptions were 
to be admitted on merit by open competitive examinations and 
proof as to character. This meant equal rights to all, irrespec- 
tive of politics, religion or race. 

By 1932 all but 19 per cent of the 580,000 federal em- 
ployes had entered Government service through the non- 
partisan merit gate of the Civil Service Commission. But 
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during the succeeding eight years of the New Deal, 94 acts 
were passed exempting groups from Civil Service require. 
ments. The Democratic county chairman did most of the 
pointing. One might also note that, in 1937, a Democratic 
Administration attempted to abolish the Commission and was 
defeated in Congress. By 1952 the bureaucracy has grown tp 
over 2.5 million persons of whom I doubt one half eye 
originally passed the full competitive Civil Service Commis. 
sion examinations before their employment. 

In 1921 Republicans established for the first time a Federal 
Budget and a General Accounting Office for control and audit 
of accounts. 

If all these evidences of reform and “forward look” to mee 
the change in national life are not enough, I will give yoy 
some more from the record. 

In 1930 and 1932 a Republican Administration reformed 
the federal criminal procedures so as to abolish the tric 
delays in criminal trials. 

We reformed the whole federal prison system, with sep. 
arate prisons for hardened criminals, and special prisons fo; 
women. We established a system of probation and parole, We 
passed the federal antikidnaping laws. 

In 1926 and 1930 we established the FBI. 


4. Conservation and development of natural resources, 

The statement is made that Republicans would stifle govem- 
mental aid to conservation and development of natural re. 
sources. 

Republicans originated practically the whole idea of federal 
conservation of natural resources. 

In 1891 Republicans established the first national forests 
and, in 1905, the Forest Service. 

The national forests comprised 161 million acres in 1989, 
They have been increased by only 12 per cent in the last 
20 years. 

In 1872 Republicans established the first national park. Of 
the 28 major national parks, 23 were founded by Republicans, 

In 1924 Republicans established the Oil Conservation 
Board and in 1929, all oil beneath the free public lands was 
withdrawn from private entry. That same year a Republican 
Administration initiated the great interstate compact for con- 
servation of oil which has since come into being among 2] 
States. In 1930 laws were recommended for the conservation 
of the public ranges in the West. 

In 1902 Republicans established and vigorously carried out 
federal reclamation of arid lands. Of the 62 reclamation 
projects today, 41 were created by Republicans. And these 
included the first gigantic multiple-purpose dam on the 
Colorado River, and we nearly finished it. Furthermore we 
approved and were engaged in the engineering plans for the 
great Grand Coulee Dam and central valley of Califomia 
developments. 


OTHER GREAT PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS 

As to proposed Republican opposition to public improve 
ments generally, I may mention that a Republican Adminis 
tration in 1905 undertook the building of the Panam 
Canal. Seven Administrations of Republicans constantly e- 
panded the development of our rivers, harbors and canal. 
In 1929 we established the concept of an__ integrated 
waterway system connecting great cities 1,600 miles east and 
west and 1,500 miles north and south. We largely com- 
pleted it. From 1927 to 1932 we rebuilt the flood contr 
on the lower Mississippi and Sacramento rivers. We did 9 
good a job that there have been no flood disasters on these 
rivers since. 

The Republicans vigorously supported the States in con 
structing interstate roads. By 1932 about 129,000 miles 
surfaced roads had been built. In 1932 a Republican Admit- 
istration, through the RFC, established the policy of fedend 
loans for self-liquidating public works financially unfeasible 
by private capital or State funds. The San Francisco Bay 
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Bridge and the Colorado River water supply to the Los 

Jes area were examples. And those loans made by Re- 

ublican Administrations have all been repaid to the Federal 
ent. 

in 1928 Republicans undertook the public building program 

Own to B vhich has so beautified Washington and many other cities. 


If ever In fact, in the single four years from 1929 to 1933, Repub- 

Ommis. licans built more useful public works than in the entire previ- 
pus 30 years. : 

Federal Taking all this into account it would seem that phrase 

d audit ‘Republicans do nothing” is somewhat overdone in_ this 

‘O mee} 

ve youl 5, Corruption. 


During the last 52 years, Republicans and Democrats 
~qually divided the time in office. The Republicans had just 
ne bad episode of corruption, That was during the Harding 
Administration. Democrats do not fail to recall it even in the 
present campaign. 

Without examining whether corruption can be absolved by 
pointing an accusing finger at older sins, I suggest a wide 
ifference between the conduct of Republican and Democratic 
Administrations in their two fields of wickedness. There were 
nine men involved in the Harding episode. The other members 


formed 
€ trick 


‘h Sep- 
ons for 
le. We 


es. Bf the Administration were aghast. They determined to pursue 
Overt: Bithese men implacably. Before we had finished with them, two 
ral re Mf them had committed suicide, one died while awaiting 


ial, four landed in prison, and one escaped by a twice- 
ederal Bang jury. 

Can the perpetrators of the present mess in Washington 
point to any such vigorous house cleaning? 

In the past 20 years of Democratic Administration, there 
have been over 300 cases of congressional or administrative 
condemnation or public exposure of every variety of trans- 
gession of national honor. It appears that, except for cases 


forests 


1932, 
ie last 


* Of forced by congressional committees, so far less than 25 per- 
Cals. Bons have landed in jail. Washington nowadays seems neither 
vation aghast nor implacable. 

Is was 

lian # 6. Republicans and peace. 

be The misrepresentation that the Republican Party is an 
of isolationist party is false on the record. 

“0% Republicans in 1899 established the Open Door policy in 
sal China and in 1922 brought about the Nine-Power Treaty for 
ie its protection. In 1928, Republicans initiated the Kellogg- 
duis Briand Pact against aggression. From 1921 to 1932, Repub- 
te lican Administrations entered into over 60 conciliation and 
1 arbitration treaties with different nations. For 12 years—from 
> ihe 1921 to 1933—Republican Presidents ceaselessly urged our 
di joining the World Court. 


In 1922 Republican Administrations brought about partial 
limitation in size of the major navies of the world, and in 
1930, completed that job. The ending of naval competition 
over the following decade contributed to peace and saved 
billions of taxpayers’ money. 

In our Western hemisphere relations, beginning in 1890 
and by 1910, Republican Secretaries of State had established 
the Pan-American Union. Returning again to Washington after 
Wilson, a Republican Administration in 1929 established the 
Good Neighbor policy. 

I have already related our international actions to alleviate 
the depression. 

All this is scarcely an isolationist record. 

Our critics are correct that most Republicans opposed our 
joining with Stalin in the second World War. We believed 
these monsters, Stalin and Hitler, should exhaust each other. 
We said repeatedly that by joining with Stalin in the war we 
would spread Communism over the earth. If this was isola- 
tionism, I am proud of it. 









7. Communism. 

A few days ago it was said that the growth of Communism: 
in the United States was caused by the “Republican depres- 
sion.” 

There were no Communists in the Republican Administra- 
tion. 

In the 15 years after the Communist Revolution in Russia 
until the end of Republican Administrations the Communist 
Party had grown to a meager 13,000 members. Dur- 
ing this time we had refused to give respectability to this 
slave state by having any relations with it. In the 10 years 
after the New Deal recognition of Communist Russia, the 
Communist Party in the United States grew to over 80,000 
members. 

And they were employed in the high levels of Government. 


IN CONCLUSION 

I could go on endlessly with this record of constructive 
courageous action. I have surely said enough to refute the 
myriad of falsehoods and misrepresentations in this cam- 
paign. 

This is not ancient stuff. It is pertinent to this moment as 
these daily misrepresentations indicate the character of the 
party seeking by such means to retain their hold on Washing- 
ton. 

Second, it is pertinent to reassure new voters from the 
record that the party behind such great men as General 
Eisenhower and Senator Nixon is a constructive party of 
probity, courage, ideals and vision, worthy to be intrusted 
with the administration of our country. 





RADIO ADDRESS 


rove- 

ninis- 

nama a is , - 

ny (Following is the full text of the radio address to the citi- 

nals Ze"S of Virginia by Senator Harry F. Byrd (Dem.), of Virginia, 

ated pt Winchester, Va., Oct. 17, 1952.) 

and 

in. I have sought this opportunity to speak directly to the 

od people of Virginia as we are in the midst of what I regard as 

Pa the most momentous political campaign in the history of our 
nation. 

hese . 

You, my friends in Virginia, have honored me greatly, 
oil and for your partiality I feel a very deep gratitude. You 
5 of have been tolerant of my errors and generous in your 
nin. @ UAgments. 
leral For 36 years you have permitted me to serve you in various 


public capacities—as State Senator, as Governor, and as 
United States Senator. I know I have made many mistakes of 
judgment in this long service—but I have endeavored most 
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earnestly to vote and act for what I believed to be for the 
best interests of Virginia and the nation. 

In my 20 years in the Senate I have fought many lone 
battles. Rightly or wrongly, I have not always trod the popu- 
lar road. I know the difficulties and heartaches of taking posi- 
tions that are unpopular at the time. 

Back in 1934 I was one of the very few Senators who op- 
posed the National Recovery Act—which was very popular 
for a while. For this I received severe condemnation. I was 
vindicated, however, when the Supreme Court declared the 
Act unconstitutional, and, after experiencing its operations, 
the public condemned it as unworkable and as a step toward 
big, centralized government. 

In 1935 I was one of five Senators to vote against the 
Wagner Labor Act. Today I am the only Senator remaining 
in the Senate who voted against this Act. It was not pleasant 
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to be among so small a minority, but the Wagner Act was so 
unfair that it brought about more industrial strife than any 
other law in American history. Actually, it had the remarkable 
provision that an employer could not talk to an employe— 
and this in a nation where free speech is a cornerstone of our 
liberty. 

In 1947 the Wagner Act was repudiated by the Congress 
and by the people and was replaced by the Taft-Hartley Act. 
Virginia can take pride in the contribution made in the draft- 
ing of this law by our Congressman Howard Smith. 

In 1938 I cast the single vote against continuation of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation—the vote was 73 to 1— 
because I believed that sooner or later this agency, with more 
than 10 billions of dollars of assets, would be used to usurp 
legitimate functions of business; to reward or punish political 
favorites and to become a haven for corruption. Fourteen 
years later the scandals of the RFC startled and shocked the 
nation, and in 1952 my bill to abolish the RFC was defeated 
by only two votes. 

Permit me first to say that as I look back upon my career 
I am proud of Virginia’s progress and development. It was not 
until 1890, following the devastation of the War Between the 
States, that Virginia began to rebuild her civilization. She did 
so without outside aid, and with only the strength of heart 
and the determination of an unfaltering will. 

That I have had some small voice in the affairs of Virginia 
for more than a third of a century is a source of deep satis- 
faction to me. I am well aware, however, that the credit for 
her remarkable progress is due to the character and industry 
of the Virginia people themselves. 

Today Virginia stands preeminent among the 48 States. I 
may say that no State is more highly respected throughout 
the nation for high ideals, for sound government and for ad- 
herence to fundamental principles. 

We are free of debt. We have no coercive laws dictating to 
us what our citizens should do in their personal and business 
affairs. We have low taxes, and Virginia is almost the only 
State actually to reduce taxes as we have for two consecutive 
years. 

We have a progressive State government. We have an 
unimpeachable integrity in our State administration. We are 
improving our school system at a rapid rate. We are increas- 
ing the emphasis on public health and on looking after 
those who are incapacitated and unable to take care of 
themselves. 

We have, I believe, the best road system in America, and 
we are one of only three States to construct and maintain 
every mile of public road—50,000 in all. We are perhaps the 
soundest fiscal State in the union. Indicating our attention to 
new residents, Virginia was one ot the only six States to gain 
sufficient population to acquire an additional Congressman 
under the last census. 

I would be the last to say that Virginia is perfect. There is 
much more to be done. But this I can say: Virginians need 
not hesitate to compare their progress and their government 
with any other State in the union. 

For myself, I would vastly prefer to take the Virginia 
philosophy of government to Washington than to bring the 
current Washington theories to Virginia. 

Virginia’s financial menace is the federal debt, of which 
our pro rata share, on a basis of our tangible wealth, is about 
6 billions of dollars. This 6 billion is actually equivalent to the 
full market value of all visible property within our State—all 
the land, all the buildings, machinery, livestock and every- 
thing else of tangible value. 

In other words, the Federal Government has in a few 
years mortgaged Virginia to the hilt, and to the full extent 
of the wealth accumulated by more than 300 years of industry 
and thrift. 

The war made some of this debt necessary, but I do say, 
as one who has knowledge of federal waste, that the reck- 
less spending of the Truman Administration is responsible 
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for a substantial part of this huge burden upon which we wil 
pay interest for many generations to come, and perhaps 
forever. 

The present Truman fiscal plan proposes another defici 
of 10 billion dollars this year and another 10 billion defigi 





next year, so that, unless checked, our federal debt will reach 
300 billion dollars, and this, I say, is approaching nationgi 
bankruptcy. No one has labored more than I to reduce the 
waste that is a part of these annual deficits. 

It is said we have the greatest prosperity in our history 
but we also have the highest taxes and the largest debt. Yo, 
and I could enjoy a temporary prosperity if we mortgaged 
our property and spent the proceeds, but what about the pa 
day. What kind of prosperity will we have when we mys 
tax ourselves to obtain the huge sums necessary to begin pay. 
ments on the public debt. Already ominous signs indicate tha 
our financial house is not in order; the American dollar today 
is worth in purchasing power only 52 cents as compared to 
1940, and it is significant that the Canadian dollar, backed 
by a balanced budget, has a purchasing power greater than 
ours. 

On his whistle-stop tour, Mr. Truman applied the words, 
and I quote, “damn liar” to those who contend the 60 billion 
dollars yearly being spent by the armed services cannot be 
reduced without impairing the national defense. He may not 
have directed his remark to me but I come within the category 
of his attack. 

I am the ranking Democratic member of the Armed 
Services Committee and Chairman of the Joint Economy 
Committee. I have been a strong and insistent supporter of 
national defense, but I say and can prove that if the waste is 
eliminated from the military expenditures billions can be 
saved and we will still get as much military equipment and 
have as large an army. Since Korea, Congress has appro 
priated more than 150 billion dollars for the military. Yet con- 
stant complaints are being made of shortage of aircraft and 
other essential military material. Could there be a better 
example of administrative inefficiency? 

On two occasions I have presented to the Congress and the 
President an itemized budget—for fiscal year 1952, showing 
how a reduction of 9.1 billions could be made and for fiscal 
1953, a reduction of 8.6 billions. These recommendations in- 
cluded the military and civilian activities and advocated post- 
poning new functions of Government until our military ex- 
penditures were not so heavy. 

The only answer the President made was that there were 
too many Byrds in the Senate and that he dared the Congress 
to reduce his budget by a single dollar. The result is that we 
are suffering under the most cruel taxation in our history. 

After Governor Stevenson was nominated,. the thought 
was expressed that, as the candidate of the Democratic Na- 
tional Party, he would assert an independence of thought and 
action and would give assurance that, if elected, he would 
change the course of Trumanism, a continuation of which, in 
the minds of many people, means ultimate disaster. I had that 
hope myself. 

I have looked in vain for any signs of such independent 
action. 

To those who say that Governor Stevenson will reform the 
Democratic Party from within and will change the trend from 
Trumanism, I ask that one single measure be named wherein 
there exists a difference on fundamental policy between Mr. 
Truman and Governor Stevenson. 

When Governor Stevenson was first nominated he stated 
that he did not favor repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act but 
favored certain amendments. Subsequently, Governor Stevet 
son has revised his opinion and agreed with the Truman po 
sition that while the Taft-Hartley Act is not a slave labor 
act, it is “spiteful” and the name “Taft-Hartley” is obnoxious to 
the labor leaders. Governor Stevenson then announced that 
he will use his influence to repeal Taft-Hartley. 

What does complete repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act mean? 
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Anyone familiar with legislative procedure must know that 
when an act is stricken from the statute books, then the same 
influences that accomplished that can prevent the enactment 
of any other act which is in any way offensive to those who 
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If the Taft-Hartley Act is completely repealed, as Governor 
Stevenson proposes—mark you he is not satisfied with amend- 
ing it-I confidently predict that nothing will be put in its 
place to curb the power of the labor bosses. 

Governor Stevenson has stated that he is opposed to the 
injunction feature of the Taft-Hartley Act, which is the only 

ection that the people of America have today against 
nation-wide strikes. It was used by President Truman nine 
times. The Taft-Hartley Act provides the President can issue 
an injunction and have 80 days to prevent a nation-wide 
strike. It provides then that the individual men and women 
employes can take a secret ballot, free of influence, and decide 
whether to continue the strike. 

Had this injunction procedure been used by the President 
in the steel strike, nearly a billion dollars would have been 
saved in taxes alone. 

Of course, Mr. Lewis, Mr. Murray, Mr. Petrillo and Mr. 
Green are opposed to the Taft-Hartley Act and the injunction 
procedure. It is the only law that can prevent nation-wide 
strikes. 

It appears to me that the American citizens have the right 
to demand that the Government have machinery to stop 
disastrous nation-wide strikes. If our trains are stopped, coal 
is not mined, and steel is not manufactured, we would face 
disaster as a nation. To repeal the Taft-Hartley Act would 
mean that the arrogant labor leaders of this country, who 
have so often abused their power, would be unrestrained. 
The people of America would be completely at their mercy, 
and the Government would be impotent to act in a great 
national crisis caused by nation-wide strikes that shut off the 
necessities of our existence. 

I wonder if you have read the speech made by President 
Truman on October 11 in Harlem in New York City. May 
I suggest you do so. The President gave the clearest expression 
yet made in this campaign of what will happen in civil-rights 
legislation if Mr. Stevenson is elected. To read that speech 
one would think that Mr. Truman is the candidate. 

Mr. Truman said that he and the Democratic Party would 
change the rules of the Senate to close debate; that then they 
would pass a compulsory FEPC as well as other civil-rights 
legislation. Mr. Truman said and I quote: “Such a statute 
(FEPC) must have enforcement powers if it is to mean any- 
thing. To talk about voluntary compliance with fair employ- 
ment practice is nonsense.” 

Mr. Truman went further. He intimated that after the 
Senate was gagged, the entire civil-rights program, as recom- 
mended by the commission he appointed five years ago, 
would be presented to the next Congress for enactment. He 
said in his speech that this report was a “new charter of 
human freedom” and “one of our great American documents.” 

Seven bills carrying this report into effect have been intro- 
duced by Senator Humphrey and are now pending in the 
Senate. 

These seven bills are sugar-coated with characteristic 
hypocrisy, but reveal the objectives of the proposal in its 
entirety. 

Under these bills the Federal Government would usurp 
local and State police power, control elections, invade State 
and local governments and the homes of individuals, control 
private business practices, and complete the totalitarian pat- 
tern with a special FBI to investigate and a special Attorney 
General to prosecute. 

And this is not all. In addition to these so-called civil- 
tights bills, Senator Humphrey and his associates have intro- 

legislation to amend the Senate rules so that a simple 
majority might slam a gag on a minority fighting for a 
principle. 
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Mr. Truman said further in his Harlem speech: “The Demo- 
cratic Platform this year contains the strongest civil-rights 
plank ever adopted by a political party in this country. Our 
candidates have taken their stand firmly on that platform. 
You can count on them to fight to carry it out. We must never 
let down in pressing for these laws.” 

To make his position more emphatic, Mr. Truman departed 
from his prepared speech and said: “Come hell or high water” 
he intends to see that a compulsory FEPC is passed. 

Thus does Mr. Truman speak for the party and Mr. Steven- 
son. Yet, the South has been told that the civil-rights plank 
is weak and innocuous. 

Governor Stevenson himself endorsed a compulsory FEPC 
when he said to the Democratic State Convention in New 
York on August 28: 

“Personally, I have been very favorably impressed with 
the (Humphrey) bill recently reported by the Senate Labor 
Committee. By the way, only three members opposed it, one 
of whom was Senator Richard Nixon.” 

What does this Humphrey bill do? If an employer is found 
by a federal commission to be guilty of alleged racial dis- . 
crimination and does not obey the decision of the commission, 
he will be remanded to the federal courts. There he will not 
have an opportunity to testify or have a trial by jury. 

The federal court will then decide whether the action of 
the commission conforms to the law. If an employer does not 
obey the injunction issued by the court, then he can be fined 
and put in jail for contempt of the court. 

I ask you: Is this fair? Has the Federal Government any 
right whatsoever to dictate in such manner to an employer 
who is operating his own business out of his own funds with- 
out aid from the Government? Such a law destroys the free- 
dom of the private-enterprise system. 

The Federal Government has no business telling private 
employers who to hire, fire or promote. 

A compulsory FEPC such as the Humphrey bill, which 
Governor Stevenson has endorsed, would be the most of- 
fensive interference in private business that has ever yet been 
undertaken by the Federal Government. It is unconstitutional. 
It is unfair and destructive of the private rights of the indi- 
vidual. It is aimed at the South but, in fact a compulsory 
FEPC such as the Humphrey bill would have disastrous 
effects everywhere that business is done. No greater invasion 
of private business has ever been proposed. 

Senator Humphrey has introduced a companion bill to his 
FEPC bill—a bill to impose the gag rule on the Senate by a 
majority of the Senators present. For example, if 60 Senators 
were present and 31 voted for cloture, then a minority of the 
membership could put the gag rule on the Senate by a ma- 
jority of the Senators present. It has some signficance that 
Governor Stevenson has endorsed the Humphrey FEPC bill 
and has also said he would use the powerful influence of his 
office to change the rules of the Senate. 

When Governor Stevenson was first nominated he said he 
would not use the power of the Presidency to attempt to 
change the rules of the United States Senate to limit debate. 
Now Governor Stevenson says that he favors the proposal to 
impose a gag rule on the United States Senate. 

As a member of the Senate for 19 years I want to say to 
my friends in Virginia that, in my judgment, the right of free 
debate within reason in the United States Senate is one of the 
real bulwarks of our democracy. It can now be limited by the 
action of two thirds of the membership. 

On July 15, I was nominated by the Democratic Party of 
Virginia in a primary in which was cast the largest vote ever 
known in our State. Let me take this occasion to thank again 
the 220,000 Virginians who voted for me and made this 
victory possible. I say to them tonight that I will do my utmost 
to be worthy of their confidence. 

I was nominated as a Virginia Democrat and during the 
campaign repeatedly stated that I was not a Truman Demo- 
crat. With the aid of my friends, I was given the greatest ma- 
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jority ever recorded in a contested primary election—87,000. 
It came not from any particular group or groups but from all 
areas of the State. I carried nine out of the 10 Congressional 
districts. I carried 22 out of the 28 cities and 86 out of 98 
counties. I do not mention this in any spirit of self-aggrandize- 
ment but merely to emphasize that the election in which I was 
nominated created an unusual interest and brought from 
the Democrats of the State an expression of their opinion 
to an extent that rarely before has occurred in other cam- 
paigns. 

In that campaign three months ago I made definite com- 
mitments which to me are paramount obligations and which 
transcend in importance any other obligations that may exist 
in determining my attitude in the present presidential cam- 
paign. The issues were very clear and very direct. The cam- 
paign was bitter and vindictive. My record, both personal 
and political, was gone over with a magnifying glass of the 
highest caliber. Nothing was left unsaid or undone by my op- 
ponents to accomplish my defeat. In few campaigns, if any, 
have the issues been more clearly defined. My opponent took 
one side and I took the other. 

The issues were made doubly clear by a speech I made on 
July 5, ten days before the election, when I announced that 
I regarded Trumanism and what it stood for as the main 
issue in the campaign. The Trumanism I have opposed, which 
may be summarized in brief, represents the usurpation of 
power by the Executive, as exemplified by the seizure of the 
steel plants by the President, later declared illegal by the 
Supreme Court; the trends to socialism advocated by Mr. 
Truman, such as the Brannan socialized farm plan and the 
Ewing socialized medicine plan; his continued effort to con- 
centrate more and more power in the Federal Government; 
the inefficiency of administration and profligate spending of 
the Truman Administration, which has given our Government 
a fiscal irresponsibility such as we have never known before; 
such measures as FEPC, which would invade every man’s 
business and deriy the right of an employer to decide who to 
employ, hire or fire in his private business; and the repeal of 
the Taft-Hartley Act, which would make the great labor 
leaders more powerful than the United States Government; 
high and oppressive taxes which Mr. Truman did his best to 
make higher without any real effort to eliminate the un- 
believable waste that exists in nearly every branch of the 
Federal Government. 

Trumanism, I may say, cannot be defined by any particular 
program, as bad as it may be, but Trumanism is a definite, 
precise trend towards socialism and away from the free- 
enterprise system. In brief, Trumanism is contrary to the basic 
principles upon which America was founded and upon which 
it has grown great. 

And now I come to the Democratic National Convention. 

The Virginia delegation was informed upon arrival that 
under the Moody Resolution, first adopted by the Demo- 
cratic National Committee and later by the Convention, 
that we would not be permitted to participate in the Con- 
vention as voting members unless we signed a loyalty pledge 
to support a platform not yet adopted and candidates not yet 
nominated. 

Virginia, South Carolina and Louisiana refused to be 
coerced into signing this outrageous demand. It was an arro- 
gant insult to three sovereign States who had elected dele- 
gates in proper form and in accordance with the laws of their 
respective States. Nothing as dictatorial has ever been pro- 
posed before in the Democratic Party. 

For days the delegations of these three States were denied 
participation, and during that time, the platform was adopted, 
against which I would have spoken and voted had I been 
seated as a delegate. 

On July 24, three days after the Convention convened, 
Governor Byrnes, Governor Battle and Governor Kennon ad- 
dressed a communication to the Hon. Sam Rayburn, Perma- 
nent Chairman of the Convention, asking that the Chairman 
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give a definite ruling whether or not the three states would be ¥ 
seated. This communication, signed by the three governors, 
said in part: 

“Acting upon the instructions of our delegations of the 
three States above named, we reiterate our refusal to give 
such assurances (sign the loyalty pledge) or give any pledge 
as to the future action of the Democratic Party of our respec. f 
tive States.” 

Thus, the three States refused to yield or to compromise, 

Chairman Rayburn then ruled, as had Temporary Chait. 
man Devers before him, that neither Virginia, South Carolina 
nor Louisiana could be seated until the loyalty pledge was 
signed. 

It was then that John Stewart Battle went to the rostrum, 
He declared an independence for Virginia just as another 
Virginian, Thomas Jefferson, declared the independence of the 
Colonies. It was a dramatic and thrilling moment. In foy 
minutes, without preparation, Governor Battle made a speech 
which will stand as an epic of clear, courageous and elo. 
quent expression. He offered no compromise, made no pledges 
but stood firmly upon the Jeffersonian principle that Virginia 
was a sovereign State and, as such, the arbiter of its own 
destiny. 

His speech created such a profound impression that Cop. 
gressman Sasscer, of Maryland, moved that the ruling of the 
Chairman be set aside and that Virginia be seated without any 
pledge of loyalty. By a vote of the National Convention, Vir. 
ginia, South Carolina and Louisiana participated thereafte; 
without any pledge whatsoever. Governor Battle subsequently 
called a meeting of the Virginia delegation and said that Vir. 
ginia was not committed to the actions of the National Con. 
vention either legally or morally, and every delegate was free 
to follow the dictates of his own conscience. ' 

Never have I been prouder of Virginians who were dele. 
gates to this Convention, as they upheld the finest traditions of 
our commonwealth. 

I have recited the facts and circumstances which necessarily 
determine my position in the Presidential campaign. In my 
judgment, Trumanism is the dominant issue. 

Mr. Truman made it so when he said in August, “I am the 
key and my program is the Democratic program.” And Mr. 
Truman has subsequently continued to make it clear that he 
is the key to the campaign. On this. one issue at least Mr. 
Truman and I agree. Governor Stevenson has not repudiated 
the Truman statement. 

I fully realize there are those who will say that I should 
not only recommend and urge, but demand that the people of 
Virginia support the Democratic National ticket. 

But where does my obligation lie? For myself, I regard the 
commitments I made in the primary campaign as sacred obli- 
gations to guide my future course. Too often, we find in public 
life that pledges are made prior to an election only to be 
broken afterwards. Nothing more quickly destroys the faith of 
a people in government. 

I will not make a pledge in July and break it in October. 
If representative government means anything, it means thata 
candidate who obligates himself to specific actions should be 
faithful to those pledges. The only way the voice of the people 
can be translated into legislation is to vote for and aguas | 
candidates for public office in accordance with their approval 
or disapproval of the issues presented by the respective candi- 
dates. 

I do not feel it incumbent upon me to urge the people to 
vote for any candidate. I know of no people anywhere more 
competent to act wisely in the public interest than the voters 
of Virginia, but I do feel it my clear obligation as the candi 
date of the Democratic Party of Virginia for the United States 
Senate to discuss with the utmost candor the reasons that have 
prompted me in the decision I have made. 

Out of the depth of my heart I have spoken my honest con 
victions to my friends in Virginia. I have made my decision 

(Continued on page 96) 
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“Hand me my 
crutches, Mary! 


“Doc or no Doc... no wounded leg is keeping 
ME home on Election Day! When I was over 
in Korea, one of the big things we figured 
we were fighting for was the right to vote 
as we please. 


“Just look at that crowd! Seems like everybody 
in town’s turning out to vote today. In fact, 
it’s been predicted that more than 55 million 
people all over the nation will be voting! 


“Heard a fellow the other day call it ‘National 
Beef Day’. Says he, we all beef at one time 
or another about our local, state, or national 
governments, or certain people in them. 
And today’s the day we get a chance to back 
up those beefs with ballots! 


“Whether we squawk about corruption by 
public officials . . . about wasteful squander- 
ing of our hard-earned tax dollars . . . about 
government interfering in public utilities 
and private business . . . about overload- 
ing government payrolls with un-needed 
workers ... or about government employees 

ae, with red sympathies—Election Day is the 

<CCo—S big moment for us citizens to get it off our 

wre : chests with those votes our Constitution 
guarantees us. 


“I say, thank God we don’t live in one of 
those commie countries where people have 
only hand-picked red candidates to vote for. 
Those poor devils just don’t get a chance 
to vote for anybody else. Sometimes, Mary, 
I think we don’t fully appreciate how lucky 
we are. We vote for whom we honestly think 
best . . . and nobody on God’s green earth 
knows how we vote! 


“So hand me those crutches, Honey. And get 
your hat and coat on, too. We're going to 
vote together . . . bum leg or no bum leg.” 
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free America. Republic can REMAIN 
strong only in an America that remains 


strong and free. To answer the urgent needs 
of Defense Production, Republic is taking a signifi- 
cant part in the development of Titanium... whose 
structural strength compares favorably with that of 
many steels, and whose corrosion-resistance ranks it 
with some of the stainless steels. Yet Titanium is only 
56% as heavy as alloy steel. No development project 
(except that of atomic energy) has commanded as 
much attention and research in so short a period as 
has Titanium . . . the metal of the future. Keep your 
eye on Republic Titanium and Titanium Alloys! 
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with all the deliberation and study of which I am capable 

To those who would censure me for not endorsing the 
national Democratic platform and ticket, let me remind them 
that Governor Stevenson, only a few days ago, said that, as 
the presidential nominee, he would not endorse a duly nom- 
inated Democratic candidate if he and that candidate differ 
on vital principles. 





I will not, and cannot, in good conscience, endorse the 
national Democratic platform or the Stevenson-Sparkman 
ticket. Endorsement means to recommend, and this I cannot 
do. 

I stand today as I stood in July. 

Always I have been a Virginia Democrat; always wil] ] 
remain one. 








PORTLAND ADDRESS OF SENATOR MORSE 


(Following is the prepared text of an address by Senator 
Wayne Morse for delivery in Portland, Oreg., Oct. 24, 1952.) 


My decision to leave the Republican Party in this cam- 
paign and, perhaps, permanently has not been an easy one 
to make. It has been a decision of conscience. My attempt 
along with other constitutional liberals to bring the Re- 
publican Party back to the people and free it from the 
domination of selfish and materialistic interests in our coun- 
try has been disheartening. 

For a time I had great hopes that sound liberalism would 
come to prevail in the Republican Party. That was when I 
thought Eisenhower was the answer to the hopes and pray- 
ers of those of us who believed that the Republican Party 
should stand for progress and that it should place human 
values above economic selfishness. It seemed to me that 
Eisenhower could lead the Republican Party in support of 
a strong mutual-security program, both military and eco- 
nomic, and that by so doing he would lead the Republican 
Party away from the war-threatening dangers of isolation- 
ism. It was my belief that, on domestic issues, he would fol- 
low a sound, middle-of-the-road course of action which 
would keep faith with what I considered to be Lincoln's 
great tenet as to the relationship between the Federal 
Government and the people, and I quote Lincoln: “The 
legitimate object of Government is to do for a community 
of people whatever they need to have done, but cannot do at 
all, or cannot do so well for themselves, in their separate 
and individual capacities. In all that the people can indi- 
vidually do as well for themselves, Government ought not to 
interfere.” It has always been my opinion that that principle 
of Lincoln underlies the basic philosophy of the Republican 
Party. 

The record is clear that I was the first Republican in the 
Senate to propose publicly the name of Eisenhower as a 
potential Republican nominee. I worked for months for that 
end. As a delegate to the Republican Convention, I sup- 
ported Eisenhower. After the Republican Convention, my 
disillusionment about Eisenhower started to grow. I noted in 
his public statements and speeches that he was taking us 
back 50 years to the platform of McKinley. Then his shock- 
ing compromises with the reactionary forces in the Republi- 
can Party started. However, as late as August 19 in a letter 
which I wrote to him in London in reply to a letter I re- 
ceived from him, I expressed my intention to do what I 
could to help elect him. 

It was my view then that my doubts should be resolved 
in Eisenhower's favor. I found high regard for his work in 
England and, believing that the international issue is the 
most important issue in the campaign, I felt that maybe 
Eisenhower after he was elected could be persuaded to 
correct the mistakes that he was making on domestic issues 
as a result of his compromises with the reactionaries. How- 
ever, when I reached the continent of Europe I became 
very much disturbed over what I observed and heard 
about the administrative inefficiency of Eisenhower as head 
of NATO and about the tremendous wastes of the Ameri- 
can taxpayers’ dollars in connection with the NATO pro- 
gram. My personal inspections of some of our NATO bases 
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left no room for doubt in my mind about the waste; jn 
some instances, I doubt if we received 30 cents’ worth of 
value out of every dollar spent; it is a waste which Eisep. 
hower should have prevented, or, at least, taken steps to 
try to prevent. 

As a member of the Armed Services Committee of the 
Senate, my confidence in Eisenhower’s handling of the 
NATO administration was shaken and I came back to the 
United States very much in doubt as to the advisability of 
placing a military man in the Presidency of the United 
States. It is my opinion that a third World War can be 
avoided, and avoided with honor, and that we can defeat 
Russian Communism short of an all-out third World War. It 
is my fear that placing a military man in the White House 
along with the military group’he would bring in with him, 
plus the reactionary Republicans with whom he has con- 
promised, greatly increases the chances of an all-out war 
under an Administration by Eisenhower. I don’t forget that 
one of those reactionaries has had pending before the 
United States Senate for over a year a resolution proposing 
a declaration of all-out war against China. It is my judgment 
that we must, if we can, end the Korean war short of an all- 
out war in China. I believe that it can be ended, but I do 
not believe that it will be ended short of a third World War 
if we follow the philosophy of reactionary Republicans who 
even by formal resolution pending before the Senate propose 
a declaration of war. 

Being of that opinion, I knew I could not participate in 
Eisenhower's campaign, because he has endorsed those re- 
actionaries. Then I was bombarded day and night by the 
question of my own conscience. “Do you not have a duty to 
your country to do more than just refuse to campaign for 
Eisenhower?” You know my answer to that question. I made 
it on Saturday, October 18, and I have no regrets. In fact, 
after I squared myself with my own conscience on that 
question, I felt as though I had taken a political bath. The 
cleanliness and the retreshing feeling left no room for doubt 
in my mind that my decision was a correct one. 

There were many other reasons which caused me to make 
the decision to support Stevenson. In my campaigns of 1944 
and 1950 for the Senate, I pledged to the people of Ore- 
gon that I would place principle above politics. In speech 
after speech in those campaigns throughout the State | 
made clear that I wanted to go to the Senate only if! 
would be free to exercise an honest independence of judgment 
on the merits of issues in accordance with the facts as | 
found them. 

In reaching the decision I have in this campaign, I have 
kept faith with those pledges. When Eisenhower stooped 
in demagogic fashion to raising false hopes in the hearts of 
the mothers and fathers of the boys in Korea by leaving 
them with the impression that, if he were elected President, 
he would bring the American boys home from Korea and 
train South Koreans to fight against Communistic Asiatics- 
when he did that, he reached a new low in political cam- 
paigning. Eisenhower very well knows that, since the out- 
break of the Korean war, great efforts have been made to 
train more and more and more South Koreans for battle. 

(Continued on page 98) 
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He knows that more South Koreans are fighting on the front 
than are other Allied troops. He also knows, as a military 
man, that there are definite limitations to the training of 
South Korean troops including the problem that we have in 
South Korea of weeding out the Communists who have in- 
filtrated within South Korea itself. He also knows that our 
military experts in the Pentagon building have made clear 
that if the South Koreans were left alone in the Korean War 
without Allied man-power support, the Chinese Communist 
hordes would overrun them in short order and the cause of 
freedom in Asia would soon be lost. 

When Eisenhower played politics with the cause of free- 
dom in Asia, he lost my vote and my support. 

On domestic issues we do not find him in the middle of 
the road, but rather off the road up to his neck in the sink- 
holes of reaction. It is my hope that the people of the North- 
west will analyze his utterances on Western development. 
If they will look behind his platitudinous generalities, I am 
sure they will reach the conclusion that I have reached, that 
Eisenhower has walked out on the sound natural-resource- 
development principles of two great Republicans—Teddy 
Roosevelt and Gifford Pinchot. 

It is my opinion that the election of Eisenhower, as far as 
Western development is concerned, will play right into the 
hands of private interests which seek to gain selfish control 
for their own economic benefits over the streams and forests 
and public lands of the West. Did anyone hear him say 
when he was out West that he would support Hells Can- 
yon Dam and protect the people not only of the Pacific 
Northwest, but of the nation from the attempt of the 
private utilities to gain monopolistic control over the Snake 
River? Would he support Chief Joseph Dam, Ice Harbor, 
and the development of the other needed public works in 
the great rivers of the Pacific Northwest which are essen- 
tial to the expanding of our Western economy and the 
strengthening of a true private-enterprise system for our 
section of the country? Don’t forget that his reactionary 
supporters talk in the same terms of creeping socialism 
that he talks about when it comes to the Government doing 
for all the people what needs to be done to protect their 
welfare. 

Then, too, my decision to leave my party in this campaign 
was greatly influenced by the fact that Eisenhower has com- 
promised with and has endorsed a group of reactionaries in 
the Republican Party who, if they come to prevail in the 
Administration of our Government, will do great damage 
to the national interest. I made the great mistake in 1946 
as a member of the elections committee of the Republican 
Party of endorsing some of these same men, but that was 
before they made their reactionary records in the Senate of 
the United States. Eisenhower knows those records and on 
the basis of those records he endorses them. 

When some of Eisenhower's top campaign advisers tried 
to convince me that Eisenhower's endorsement of these re- 
actionaries didn’t mean anything other than an attempt on 
the part of Eisenhower to gain their support, I was shocked 
by the brazen hypocrisy of such a principle. For example, 
one of the Eisenhower advisers told me that after appearing 
on the platform with one of these reactionaries Eisenhower 
flew back to New York and, in a private conference subse- 
quently thereto, expressed his detestation of that candidate 
for the Senate in very strong language. But I said to this Ei- 
senhower campaign strategist—all you have done by your 
explanation of Eisenhower's position is convince me that he 
is not sincere, because he stood on the platforms of that 
particular State and urged the people of that State to vote 
for this reactionary Senator. 

Then when I was told by a top adviser of Eisenhower's 
campaign that the Morningside Heights surrender to Taft 
didn’t mean a thing except it gave Taft a chance to save his 
(Taft’s) political face, the answer to the question of my 
conscience as to what I should do in this campaign became 
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crystal clear. I have never stooped to political exped; 
and hypocrisy and I don’t intend to start in this campai 

I knew one of the main reasons for Eisenhower ‘ 
himself available for the Republican Party nomination was 
his belief that the election of Taft would be disastrous tp 
the country. Therefore, I could not reconcile the Morning. 
side Heights surrender with what I know was at least his 
pre-Convention view of Taft’s political philosophy. There. 
fore, I cannot support a candidate who, in my opinion, has 
stooped to political hypocrisy. 

I am aware of the fact that my decision in this campaign 
to place what I think is the best interest of my country aboye 
the political-expediency interests of my party may be the 
beginning of the end of my political career. However, that 
would be a small sacrifice indeed for me to make if my stand 
for what I believe to be right in this campaign may haye 
some constructive influence on the course of American 
politics. 

I have always said to young people who have asked me if 
they should enter into politics, “Yes, enter into politics if you 
are not afraid to be defeated; watch out for the man who 
places political victory above political principle.” Eisep. 
hower is conducting his political campaign as though it were 
a military campaign; he is taking support from any source no 
matter how reprehensible; he is stooping to any tactic that 
he thinks will win him votes, but the people of the country 
are beginning to get wise to him. They know that a political 
campaign should not be conducted as a military campaign, 
They know that a political campaign calls for a clear expres- 
sion of principle and position on a sound political philosophy. 
They are beginning to see, these voters of the United States, 
that Adlai Stevenson is towering above Eisenhower with a 
Stevenson program of statesmanship that augurs well for the 
future of our country if he is elected on November 4. Al- 
though Stevenson is fighting against great odds, | think he 
has a fighting chance to win, but, win or lose, the pages of 
American history will record that he fought a noble cam- 
paign. At the present time there is a tremendous swing to 
Stevenson, and if this swing continues, I am confident that 
with your aid and the aid of thousands of volunteers for 
Stevenson across this nation, he will be elected on Novem- 
ber 4. 

In conclusion, let me say that I recognize that I have al- 
ways said that a man sitting in thé Senate of the United 
States has no right to bolt his party and not at the same time 
be willing to resign from his party. I shall keep faith with 
that statement of political ethics because I think it is as true 
today as when I first uttered it. I consider my bolt from 
Eisenhower in this campaign and my enthusiastic support of 
Adlai Stevenson as a resignation from the Republican Party. 
Henceforth, I shall be an independent in American politics. 
I shall call myself an Independent Republican because | 
intend to hold fast to the tenets of the political philosophy of 
Lincoln, but those tenets no longer prevail in a Republican 
Party dominated by the reactionaries running a _ captive 
general for the Presidency of the United States. 

Political predictions, of course, always run the risks of 
imponderables, but, in closing this speech, I want to make a 
prediction—it is my judgment that, if the reactionaries 
through Eisenhower should succeed in fooling the majority 
of the American voters in this campaign, a new political 
alignment will develop within the next few years in ou 
country and a new political independent party will come 
into being. 

The independent voters of America know that reaction is 
riding high in the Republican campaign on the horses of 
fear, frustration, fatigue and fatuousness. But, in the long 
run, independent voters will crack reaction whenever and 
wherever they see it and it is not too late for them to do it 
in this campaign. 

A vote for Stevenson is a vote against reaction and a vote 
for statesmanship. 
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If your product appeals to young or old — or both, 
SPOT MOVIE ADS in theatres will deliver your 
sales message with the greatest impact. No medium 
can match its “selling” combination of sight, sound, 
action and color... plus giant size for ideal pack- 
age identification. 


Royal Crown Cola, for example, is convinced that 
SPOT MOVIE ADS in theatres are MASTER 
SALESMEN for the bottling business. Their SPOT 
MOVIE ADS appear in theatres in areas where 


owerful Appeal to ALL the Family 
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promotion is needed to develop dealer outlets — to 
keep sales up after the brand has been established, 
and to gain the constantly growing new market of 
youngsters. 


The Movie Advertising Bureau produced and 
booked in theatres a series of SPOT MOVIE ADS 
for Royal Crown Cola. They’re getting undivided 
attention from a relaxed, receptive audience... 
Think how SPOT MOVIE ADS in theatres could 
demonstrate — dramatize your product or service. 


Get in touch with our nearest office for full infor- 
mation. We handle all details —from planning to 
placing... direct or through your agency. 











MOVIE ADVERTISING BUREAU 


KANSAS CITY: 2449 Charlotte St. 
CLEVELAND: 526 Superior N.E. 
SAN FRANCISCO: 821 Market St. 


NEW YORK: 70 East 45 St. 
CHICAGO: 333 North Michigan Ave. 
NEW ORLEANS: 1032 Carondelet St. 











(This page presents the opinion of the Editor. The news pages are written by other staff bers independently of these editorial views.) 
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A FATEFUL ELECTION 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 
















































HE CONSEQUENCES of the election on November 4 constitutional system. The federal police power could 
could be felt for generations to come. then be invoked to punish every crime or misdemean- 
For in this election America decides whether it is to or. State government would vanish from our Republic. 
entrench in power the reactionaries who believe in More sinister even than the building up of the fed- 
centralized government with federal power as master eral police power is the trend toward confiscation of 
of the individual, or to bring into office after twenty property and the destruction of individual savings. 
years the true liberals who believe in a balanced sys- If the Federal Government can confiscate the earn- 
tem of federal and local government as the servant ings of the citizens by deriving an alleged authority 
of the citizens. from the “general welfare” as the excuse, we shall wit- 
This is a contest to defeat those who misinterpret ness the beginning of the end of our whole system of 
the “general welfare” clause of the Constitution as incentive and thrift. 
justifying any executive act, any appropriation, any If the public debt is increased yearly without any 
seizure of private property, any legislative restriction plan to pay it off, we are in for an era of worthless 
upon the individual’s rights or liberties which pres- bonds and worthless currency. 
sure groups and their bosses happen to declare is in 
the “public interest.” Governor Stevenson may consider himself a 
“moderate,” but the chief support he has accepted is 
Public ownership of electric light and power coming from “left wing” pressure groups. If he wins, 
companies, of steel companies, of coal companies, of he will owe his election primarily to their efforts at 
oil wells, of all plants producing raw materials can be the polls and their campaign funds. 
rationalized by the so-called “reformers” as merely a Election of Stevenson would mean the triumph of 
proper utilization of our natural resources. It is a short the so-called “non-Communist left.” It opposes Com- 
step then toward public ownership of food stores, munism as a matter of loyalty to this country but ac- 
drugstores, department stores and all the businesses of cepts nevertheless the doctrine of the master state— 
transportation, distribution and communication. the cornerstone of all schemes of state socialism. If en- 
Dictatorship by labor-union oligarchies can be ra- throned in office, it could impair our economic system, 
tionalized, too, as their puppet Administrations in impair our individual liberties and weaken America as 
Washington seek to declare what policies management the “popular front” weakened France before 1939. 
may pursue, what wages the employer must pay and The election of Governor Stevenson would mean dic- 
what the work week must be—labor is already prepar- tatorship by the “confiscationists’—those who have 
ing its demand that overtime at the rate of time and a no respect for human rights in property—dictatorship 
half must be paid after 30 hours. by the groups which know no scruple or morals in han- 
Dictatorship by so-called “people’s” Administra- dling the public’s money, and dictatorship by an Ad- 
tion would dictate to employers everywhere whom they ministration clique which exalts materialism and for- 
must hire. For the “Compulsory Fair Employment gets Korea as it cries, “You never had it so good!” 
Practices Commission” means exactly that. If an em- The American people will decide on November 4 
ployer’s choice of employes can be controlled by law which path they wish to see their Government travel. 
on one pretext or another, so can the cntire hiring Shall it be further toward an all-pervasive state that 
function be regulated by the state. This means that bows the individual down under tax burdens and legis- { 
lawsuits against the employer could be filed if the em- lative restriction, or shall it be toward the free repub- [ff 
ploye or applicant thinks he has been discriminated lic of balanced powers that our forefathers envisioned? 
against for any reason whatsoever. Already Congress We are still strong. But will the sinews of the giant’s 
has assumed the power to forbid, if it likes, anyone strength continue to be sapped? Moscow would be 
from obtaining or holding a job. unless he pays tribute happy to see our successful economic system weakened. 
to labor unions—a private dictatorship allied with Moscow will look hopefully at the election returns to 
the political machine that today controls Government. see if the American electorate makes a false step. Let 
The transition in the use of police power from the us hope that Moscow will be disappointed, that social- 
States to the Federal Government, as reflected in the ism will be defeated and that a united America will 
proposed federal control of employment practices, grow to greater economic strength than ever before 
would mean an epochal change in the whole American under the leadership of Eisenhower. 
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A dramatic example of GEON’S versatility! 


— are built in huge concrete 
sections and there has always been 
trouble where two blocks join. Strip cop- 
per and other materials were used as water 
stops to prevent leakage when the con- 
crete shrinks. Some proved unsatisfactory 
or too costly —then an engineer developed 
this water stop made of Geon polyvinyl 
plastic, shown above. 

This extruded water stop comes in 
lengths of 100 feet and is cut up by a saw 
or knife to the right length. It is easy to 
install—sections are simply welded to- 
gether by applying a torch or electric 


knife to the ends and pushing together. 
Because it is made of Geon, the water 
stop resists chemical action of concrete, 
temperature changes and is economical 
in both labor and materials. 

This principle of Geon plastic joint 
seal may start you thinking of other uses 
where Geon’s many advantages fill the bill. 

For versatile Geon materials—includ- 
ing resin, latex and compounded plastics 
—have hundreds of uses. They resist heat 
and cold, weather, aging, and most chem- 
icals. They take any color, brilliant or 
delicate as desired. Perhaps Geon ma- 


does not make this water stop. 
We supply raw materials only. 
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terials can help you solve a problem, 
improve or develop a product. We'll help 
with technical advice. For information, 
please write Dept. D-11,B. F. 
Chemical Co., Rose Building, Cleveland 
15, Ohio. In Canada: Kitchener, Ontario. 
Cable address: Goodchemco. 


Goodrich 








GEON RESINS e GOOD-RITE PLASTICIZERS ... the ideal team to make products easier, better and more saleable. 


GEON polyvinyl materials e HYCAR American rubber e GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers e HARMON organic colors 
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Regardless of weather or out- 
side visibility, signal lights along 
the right-of-way are constantly 
reproduced inside the locomo- 
tive cab. 


Attached to an axle of the loco- 
motive is the “brain” of the 
magical apparatus which stops 
the train if speed restrictions 
are not rigidly observed by 
the engineman. 
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... electronic eyes tell him what lies ahead! 


Even when powerful fog piercing headlights 
are unable to cut through the zero visibility 
idbursts, blizzards or freezing sleet, 
engineers on the Pennsylvania know what's 
in front of them... thanks to modern elec- 
tronic signals. 
At the eye level of the enginemen in the 
cabs of more than 2,500 Pennsylvania loco- 
motives, electronically controlled lights con- 
stantly show a counterpart of the wayside 
interlocking or automatic block signals. 
Whenever this signal in the cab calls for a 
slower speed or other restriction, the engine- 
man is alerted by a warning whistle in the 
cab in addition to the change in the signal 
indication before his eyes. 
Now, the newest and most advanced safety 
development—an electronic speed control 
device—is being installed in Pennsylvania 
locomotives. With this apparatus, if for any 
reason the engineman should not within six 


seconds take action to slow his train and 
then maintain it at the reduced speed called 
for by the signals, an automatic governor 
takes command and STOPS the train. 


More than $5 million are being spent to in- 
stall these automatic speed control devices, 
and to equip an additional 161 miles of 
Pennsylvania track with cab signal circuits. 
Right now, the Pennsylvania has more of 
this modern, electronic equipment in service 
than any other railroad in the world... and 
modernization is always going on. 


Searching for—and finding—ways and means 
to achieve greater safety and better service 
is a continuous job on the Pennsylvania. All 
along the line, in a program costing hun 
dreds of millions of dollars, the Pennsylvania 
is providing its customers and the Nation 
with the finest, safest and most dependable 
rail transportation ever achieved. 


Pennsylvania & Railroad 





